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Enthusiasm is contagious, and the enthusiasm 
that has been deve loped over the innual mecting ot 
the Association at Fort Benning is 
wh Iming brom Lt. Gen. Walter | 
of the Annual Meeting Committee, 
Joseph I Harper und hi 


the lowe ft man on the totem pole on the \ssox iatvion 


lightly ove! 
Weible, Chair 
and May. Gen 


tall at Be nning, down to 


tafl all hands have yone on an overtume basis to 
Plans for the 
certainly Carrying out its 
\rmy Team. If the 


Ww ¢ II as it has 


committees working on the arrangement 


make the meeting a bang up SUCCESS 
mecting are theme the 
meeting carries it out half as 
been de monstrated amony the Various 
it will be 
1 Classic example of teamwork 

kevery branch, service and « omponent is represent d 
by i working member on the three principal com 
\s a result, 


mittees, in Wa hington ind at Benning 


the membership will have an opportunity to par 
Lich pate in a program ol high professional interest 
that re pres nts a truly team effort. It is no exXayycra 
tion to point out that this is one show that has some 
thingy in it for everyone 

The mectiny would have taken three days if all 


thre displays demonstrations and discussions that were 
Lipryre sted had been incorporated into the program 
( onsequently thre top level coordinating committee 
had to select those which they felt would be of the 
reatest value and interest to the membership and 


is you review the wenda youll find that there are 
no wasted moment 

We hope that members attending will complete 
iit il 
'L October. The 
brief orientation in the di play rea at Lawton Field 


I hie \rmy 


eral ce monstration whi hy will 1 luc all types of 


registration and billeting prior to 1200 on 


program yet under Way with a 


\viation Center will then present an 
\rmy aircralt 


bree fall 


cst hollowing the air show, there will be a drive-by 


pal chute troops equipment drops 


ind variou other items of aviation inter 


demonstration of new ind ¢ X peri ntal motor ve hi 


CHAIRMAN 


LT. GEN. W. L. WEIBLE 
Executive Council, AUSA 


cles and equipment When this is completed, the 
members attending will have an hour and 40 minutes 
to examine the displays developed by the various 
technical and administrative services, which will over 
How the two large hangars at Lawton Field onto 
the large open runways adjacent thereto There will 
be fourteen separate display areas In whic h more 
than 175 new and experimental items and services 
will be shown and/or demonstrated. 

\fter a brief refreshment break, the membership 
will move to a demonstration area during which in 
fantry troops at Fort senning will participate In an 
attack problem supported by armor, artillery, and 
technical and administrative service units and per 
sonnel 

The evening program vets under way at 1845 
with a reception at the Fort Benning Officers: Club, 
during which time an orchestra from the Women’s 
\rmy Corps will provide the entertainment. The 
dinner will start at 2000. General Harper and the 
President of the Association will each speak briefly 
followed by the major address of the evening by the 
Secretary of the Army, Wilber M. Brucker. 

Promptly at 0830 on the 22d, we will gather at 
the Post 


business meeting of the 


I heater, at which time there will be a 
\ssociation. During this 
p riod members attending will have an opportunity 
to participate in plans for future Association en 
deavors 

\fter a short break, the members will reconvene 
in the Theater for a panel discussion by a group of 
senior Army planners and commanders on current 
ind future problems and ce velopm« nts in the \rmy 
This promises to be one of the highlights of the 
meeting 

General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the 
\rmy, will close the morning session with an address 
which will likewise conclude the meeting 

Its a jam-pac ked twenty-four hours. You're in 


vile d he there! 


HOST 


MAJ. GEN. J. H. HARPER 
Commandant, TIC 





ON THE JOB... 
not ‘‘on the way” 


When experts like this “Mighty Mite” instructor are transferred 
from one station to another, it’s logical to move them by the swiftest possible 


method—via the Scheduled Airlines—the five times faster way! 


It’s logical economically, too, when you consider the savings in pay and per 
diem dollars. So next time you're moving one man or many—or traveling 
yourself—call a Scheduled Airlines representative. Compare the costs, 


speed and dependability of Scheduled flight with any other means of travel. 


Marine Corps instructor training a 
driver in the ways of the "Mighty 
Mite,” utility vehicle equipped 
with special flotation gear. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 


Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military (N Oo 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES DELTA-C & S AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AI® LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY 


PRESIDENT 
Gen. Lyman L, Lemnitzer, USA 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, USA 


SECRETARY 
Col. Arthur Symons, Arty-USAR 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Col. Robert F. Cocklin, Arty-NGUS 


ACTING TREASURER 
Le. Arthur S. Welch, CE-NGUS 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 
N. J. Anthony 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the term ending June 1956 


Gen. W. B. Palmer, USA 
Maj. Gen, W. F. Marquat, USA 
Maj. Gen. James C. Fry, USA 
Maj. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, USA 
Maj. Gen. Harry McK. Roper, USA 
Maj. Gen. Kenner F. Hertford, USA, Ret. 
Brig. Gen. John B. Moore, NGUS 
Col. Alex J. Robinet, Inf-USAR 
Col. George V. Selwyn, Arty-NGUS 
Capt John H. Bolton, Jr., CE-NGUS 


For the term ending June 1957 


Asst. Sec. of the Army Hugh M. Milton II 
(Maj. Gen.-USAR) 
Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible, USA 
Lt. Gen, James M. Gavin, USA 
Maj. Gen. Bryan L. Milburn, USA 
Maj. Gen. William H. Abendroth, NGUS 
Maj. Gen. Raleigh R. Hendrix, USA 
Col. Charles W. McCarthy, Inf-USA 
Col. Charles A. H. Thomson, Inf-USAR 
Col. William B. Bunker, TC-USA 
Capt. Sam W. Sacra, Armor-USA 


For the term ending June 1958 


Maj. Gen. William S. Lawton, USA 
Maj. Gen. Gilman C., Mudgett, USA 
Brig. Gen, Paul W. Caraway, USA 
Brig. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, USA 
Brig. Gen Philip FF. Lindeman, USAR 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Cook, USA 
Col. Walter F. Ellis, Arty-USA 
Col. Harold G. Haskell, Arty-USA 
Col. Alexander D. Surles, Jr., Inf-USA 
MSet. William O Wooldridge, Inf-USA 


‘The Association of the U. S. Army shall be an 
organization wherein all who are in accord with its 
objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and in 
formation on military matters, and in fostering, sup 
porting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role 
of the Army of the United States and of all its elements, 
branches, and components in providing for and assuring 
the Nation's military security.’ 





Peeler Vile] bem lel tl in7.\ i 


UST below the roster of our Executive Council, in the 

adjoining column, you will find a paragraph which 
appears in each issue of THe Journat, outlining in gen 
eral terms the aims and purposes ot our Assox imation. 


Later this month, at Fort Benning, your Association 
will hold an annual meeting which for the first time has 
been developed into a program that will further contribute 
to “the exchange of ideas and information on military 
matters 


Lach year for the past three years the number of pages 
of Tue JourNnar has been increased, which has broadened 
the coverage we are able to give to the whole range of 
subjects of professional interest to the membership. The 
past year has seen also a large increase in the requests 
for individual services which the Association is glad to 


render for the member hip. 


While these tangible proofs of continuing progress are 
of interest to the membership and encouraging to the 
stall, they represent only a sound beginning to the con 
tribution which your Association can make to its mem 
bers individually and to the Army as a whol 


— measurement of your Association's future progr 


can be gauged in pretty specific terms. It depends 
almost entirely on how well the Association is supported 
by the individual members of the Army—in all ranks, 
branches, services and components, It isnt just a matter 
of dollars and cents, either—although, like all nonprohit 
issociations without wealthy contributors, finances do 
limit our activities to a sensible business operation, A 
greatly broadened membership materially enhances out 
ibility to meet our objectives by providing a greater range 
of ideas and editorial contributions; it develops a wider 
understanding and deeper appreciation of the important 
roles ol all the Various bran hes, SeTVICeS and components 
to the over-all Army team; it permits a more thorough 
coverage of the continually changing military scene; and 
it enables your Association to speak with greater authority 
on behalf of the Army 


Fortunately, we can report material progress in this 
direction, too. Since the first of May of this year, mor 
than ten thousand new individual membership-subscrip 
Lions have been processed Any publication would wel 
come an increase of 28 per cent in its paid subscribers in 
1 period of five months, but as you review the objective: 
of our Association and JourNAL, you will see readily that 
it represents an important step forward. If, with the active 
help of the memb« rship, we can maintain a steady increase 
of members even approximating that of the past hive 
months, your Association is well on its way to its objec 
tive of greater service to its individual members and _ to 
the Army as a whole. You can help most by urging your 
issociates to get on the team 

THe PuBLisHer 
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Col. Arthur Symons, Arty-USAR 
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Col. Robert F. Cocklin, Arty-NGUS 
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Brig. Gen. Charles S$. Harris, USA-Ret. 
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Contributing Editors 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL is 
a professional military magazine devoted to 
the dissemination of information and ideas 
relating to the militery art and science rep- 
resenting the interests of the entire Army 
The ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL strives 
to-— 

Advonce man's knowledge of warfare in 
the flelds of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
ope. sitions, cdministration, weapons and 
weapons systems 

Advance man's knowledge and under- 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as ao member of o trained unit, and as 
o@ member of the whole Army; emphasiz- 
ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty 

Disseminate knowledge of military history, 
especially articles that have application 
to current problems or foster tradition 
and create esprit. 

Explain the important and vital role of 
the United Stotes Army in the Nation's 
defense and show thot the Army is 
alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods. 

Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
sion. 

(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As- 
seciation of the U. S$. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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POLICY AND DEFENSE 


The Changing Army 
Phe Army Team 
What's Behind Soviet Disarmamet 


Death of an Army 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


Command Discipline lt 
lhe Sergeant Shoulda Stood in Bed 
What Happened in the POW Cam 
The Lieutenant and His Men Lli Ginzberg 


This Concerns You. No. lO: CMD vl What It Does 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUES 


( halk Talk for Platoon Li idet 


Insurance for Future Production 


DEPARTMENTS 
\ssociation Journal Lh \l mith 
The Month Mail 


Front and Center 


The Month Author 


THE ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL is published monthly by the Ass 


tion of the United States Army. Pul it 


n date Sth of preceding month. Pub 


ition, Editorial and Executive Office 529 Fighteenth Street. N W 
LD). ¢ ( t } 4 f 


\ Ashington 
ip 19 y ‘ I ted Stat Ar I 

Second Class Matter at Washington, D. ¢ additional entry at Richmond, Va., un 
ler the Act of March 3, 1879. Articles appearing in THE ARMY COMBAT 
FORCES JOURNAL do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the Department of 
the Army, the officers and members of the Executive Council of the Association of 
the U. S. Army, or the editors 

RATES. One year $5.00; two vears $9.00 when paid in advance: three years $12.00 
when paid in advance. Subscriptions for libraries, civilian groups or 


thers not eligible for membership in the Association of the U. § 


activities, and 
Army $5.00 per 
year. Foreign subscriptions $6.00 payable in advance. For other rates write Circu 
lation Manager, 1529 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
ADVERTISING information and rates available from the Business Manager or any 
#~ our advertising representatives, who are 

New York office-—19 West 44th Street, Murray Hill 2-5254 

San Francisco ofice—Duncan A. Scott Co., Mills Bldg.. Garfield 1-7950 

Los Angeles office—-2978 Wilshire Blvd., Dunkirk 8-4 





Would 
per ne , . pertaining to the 
mn ; ‘ i ‘ think that the 


tom 


you kindly add articl 


tactics OF 
tact 


Louch Not That Sone! 
. \ ree wsp 


some more 
Strategy I 
in the 


useful to 


small unit 


warfare will be much 
lieutenant 
| im a rifle platoon le ider holding my 


Kinme n 


now concentrated by the 


duty in Quemoy}] where the 


point l whole 


world. The Communists’ frogmen, we 


call them sea ce vil alway give us! 1ids 


it mis ht I he if object is to ¢ ipture our 
We have learnt much « xpenience 


those 


sentric 


in catching wea-devils in. the last 


Lr. GHanp ¢ 


HANG 


i eh De fe MSe 


® Your treatment of Lt Col | \\ bd 
Ils, author of “Web Detense 
\uvust Wa deplor ible \r 


diatribe ha no place 


4 June 
anony 

| 
in an ethical 


edly 


interest 


ional magazine which uppo 
1 market for articles of 
thought ind 
You have 1 
That 1 


vou to cle 


tumul if 


provoke 
disclaimer’ in your 
There wv 
Colonel Ed 
vith 1 piece by piece di 
Your 


for public ition 


ufhicient 

tro 
| 

in unnamed re ider 

elected the 

your \ Ociaton pa d { won money to 
suthor 1 hi t ) n honest 


than 


lly RYCOM 
\PO |, San bran 


Re ade ’ 


hnall tt \ I ! } ! {1 ol 


dite moy 


@ | have 
The day I received you 
just like a pay day \mo t i nN iS Of i anonym author 
the “Mins ind “In ¢ ’ econ 1 Hen e would 
for the Foot Soldier ive h help lishes And finally the 
But to be frankly, | hay itt isap ) anonymity were od and 
pointed, ‘The Our purpose in publishing 
bdward is to 


un} rece 
that the cre 
uere 


not have 


article ibout 


} 
strategy are somehow not very articl uch as Colonel 


thought and promote interest 
and discussion. When we 


certainly obligated lo give 


timulate 
do so we are 
expression to 


in this case 


those who were stimulated 
} 


the anonymous author. Furthermore, the 
editors must point out 
Colonel Edward 
the criticism, but his ideas and opinion: 
If those 
the criticism 


should 


ITORS 


that it 
was atta ked in 


wasnt 


u ho 


ideas and opinions are correct 
will not de them, but 
them Tue Ep 


troy 


make stronger 


Thank You, Si 


@ My compliments on THe Journat for 
August. I thought it an 


balan ( d and V iried ray 


unusually well 
I found much 
of interest and value to me personally 
Iwo items I liked especially were 
Officer with AAA Group” and Captain 
(,ard’s letter to the editor. Many of the 
AAA units on guard around our big cities 
and key installations are obliged to de 
vise for themselves new ways to maintain 
the proper standard of living. Much de 
pe nds on the | adership of the local com 
manders. Captain Gard’s letter is one | 


would like 


I in his position 


to have written myself, were 


Gen. W. B 
Vice Chief of Staff 
Department of the 
Washington 25 


PALMER 


Army 
ae ®. 


Management Is Leadership 


@ In reading Colonel Waterman’s a 
ticle, “Don’t Let Management Trick 
You in the September issue I was 
struck by several paragraphs which are 
related to 
before 


intimately statements | have 


classes of the Command 
School at Fort Belvoir 
paragraphs and my remarks be 

CMS are born out by 


ments made in a recent letter to me from 


hh ice 
Management 
These 

fore th state 
an intelligent capable lieutenant colone] 
now on duty as a commander with a field 
unit. The following quotation, extracted 
from his letter, indicates that good man 
and pr ictically only 


agement 1s re ally 


inother term for good leadership 
While in 


institute 


these issignments | 


tried to review and analysis, 
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CONTROLS ENCLOSED IN 


TAIL ROTOR GEAR BOX 
ROTOR SHAFT 


(2 GEARS) 
oN iC) on -] 0 


ATTACHING MEMBERS 


CONTINENTAL 


FSO-470A 
ENGINE 


+ 3-GEAR 


REAR TAIL-~ROTOR 
DRIVE SUPPORT 


FRONT TAIL- ROTOR 
DRIVE SUPPORT 


PEEL 


- 


+ pe Pe 


ee 


be, 











Cessna CH-1,..designed for less maintenance. 


ill-metal CTl-] 


eto he Lee pt 


rmiane 
can climb from sea 
than 10 minute 
his peer 


lofo 


t 15.000 tt 
l mechanical detail 
fTransmissio 


eliminate 


| 
' 
ae | 


AIRCRAFT 


CESSNA 
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Oring 


er flying 


er 120m p hy 


ol the 


/ 


out 
Phe 


vel t© 


It can hover 


CH-] 


embly 


AKA 


KANSAS 


COMPAN 


WICHITA, 


5 





and succeeded only in performing this 


Lack 


of understanding unwilling s to co 


function for the winter maneuver 


fee ling that review and 
to the 
the major factors 


operate and a 


analysis be long omptrolle r were 
lack 
of success. ‘This requirement 
that all service hould 
R&A as a component part of instruction 


Additional education is 


} 


contributing to my 


points up a 


‘4 hool include 


re quire d 
from 


years, it 


“Having been away troop duty 


half 


a battalion 


feels yood 
Sin f i ulti 


instituted revi 


for nine and 
to have ng com 
ind analy 
off! I ha 

to back up arguments 


monthly trend J 


action before hig 


mand I have 
sis within the battalion. It pa 
facts and figure 


ind can foresee 


take 


quarters become: ware ! i 


can 
corrective her head 
trend 

By asking why during imalysi those 


respon ible for activitie oOynize 


deficiencies and take the nec« iry steps 
te d Some nee d 


But a 


wrt ived 


to have them corre« thing 


review week] others month] 


together with a trend is p 


icture 


on a quarterly ba i 


It takes a little effort to initiate, and 


18 it the battal 
tabli hed it 1s re] 
to keep yoiny 1 he 
automatically 
the first month in 
have the 


plain the purpose ol ] 
n le vel but Once 
vely easy 


after 


they too 


begin to follow suit 
e 
order that 


may inswer betore battalion 
basis, 


he Ip that 


Conducted on a very informal 


veTyore Anon recoyvnize th 


DOUGLAS 
DESIGNED 
HONEST 


JOHN 


batteries 


is provided through review and analysis.” 
It can be seen from these quotes that 


review and analysis, which is just a tool 


of management, is also a tool of leader 
ship and is applicable even in the small 
est of our organized combat units 

I believe that an understanding of this 
similarity will go a long way toward elim 
inating the present 


toward 


mental antagonism 
“management.” 

Lr. Gen. Water I 
Deputy Chief of Staff, O&A 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C 


WEIBLE 


School of the Integrated Leader 


@ | must take 
Cedar’s letter “Brains vs 
No one has 


t ithe r 


Lieutenant 
[Au 


yet managed to prove 


issue with 
srawn” 
gust 
that 


diminishes the mental ability or the le ad 


ranger or airborne training 
ership capability of those recently com 
who 
Rather 


broadened 


Army lieutenants 
have completed these 
their outlook is 


through new experience and their leader 


missione d Regular 
courses 


mental 


ship is reinforced by confidenc« 
I look forward to the day 
advocates of both schools develop perma 
so that the 
exponents of the School of the Integrated 


when the 


nent laryngitis more moderate 


Leader may make their voices heard. 

The Battle of 
by a distance 
of the 
avert the 


Marathon was not won 
and the 
German General Staff 
Stalingrad disaster 


brilliance 
failed to 
So what? 


runner, 


agi pr —* 


Cie” | a" i 


So this: a leader must be many things. 
The qualities of a leader Camply covered 
in appropriate not mutually 
The successful junior ground 
leader must be able to intelligently plan 
an attack. He must also be able to run 
up the hill with his men to insure that all 
is going according to his brilliantly con- 
ceived plan. 


tests) are 
exclusive. 


here is little more the Army can do 
to make intelligent than 
what Nature and environment have com- 
However, it is within 
the Army’s power to make a man strong 
er; to give to instill 
and by doing so, make 


leader more 
bined to create. 
him more stamina; 
more confidence, 
a better soldier, and a bet- 
ter officer out of him 


Lr. Perer T 


Fort Benning, Ga 


a better man, 


Nose 


US. 


® | note in your September issue that 


Major Strait Lac 2, 


Military Doctrine 


in commenting on Mr. 
Carmen’s review of U. S. Military Doc 
Dale O. Smith, de 
plores that you permitted 


trine, by Brig. Gen. 


“a civilian 
‘huck 


He suggests that such a comment 


writer to call a general officer 
ster.” 
author's rank 

Mr. Carmen did not degrade 
Smith’s rank. He gave an 
book; this isa hazard every author must 
face, regardless of rank or status. The 
fact that Carmen is a civilian and Smith 
a military man is of no consequence. 


degrades the 
General 
opinion of a 


oy 


ARMY'S NEW MISSILE STRIKES GROUND TARGETS WITHOUT WARNING — 


f m of Honest John 


leader hip in al 


NEEDS NO GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


and other missiles is further evidence 
field, 


In quantity has become a reality, Dougla 


k ill I and 


Now that the time to pro 


manu 


DQQUGLAS +>» ~— 
a 


—- 


ready able for the job 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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EASY— 
as 1-2-3! 


The Fairchild-built C-123 Assault Transport is designed for one objee- 





tive: to air-land troops, equipment and supplies anywhere... including 


unimpsoved bases in forward areas. 


Every line of this rugged airplane is engineered for maximum crew 


and troop protection as well as payload, 


Short-distance take-off and landing abilities assure adaptability 
~ 
- le . 
to the most unprepared terrain. Integral, full-width ramps 


=~ 


reduce loading and unloading time on the ground to a minimum 


in advanced combat areas, 





The Fairchild-built €-123 Assault Transport is a perfect 


military team-mate for the renowned “Flying Boxear”. 






the ultimate for any assault transport operation 
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ef Divisions : American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, Calif.; Engine Division, Deer Park 
ded Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N. Y.. Kinetics Division, New York, N. Y 
0 Control Division, St. Augustine, fia. , Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N. Y 














We've been looking 
for you 


Make sure you continue getting 

The Army Combat Forces Jour- 

nal. Send your change of ad- 
dress to 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
1529 Eighteenth $1. NW 
Washington 6, D. C 








sthe Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 


duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 


it, step on it, sition it i springs 


right back inte shape ne 


extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 
© WON'T SAG 


Wind resistant, water repellent 


Can be dry cleaned 
INSIST ON THE NAME 
* = 


THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 
RANTEE 


Ask for it at your P. xX. 


order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


ONLY $2.00 por 


Be Sure—Specify your size 


If not available 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8594 without flap 
Write for Quantity Prices 


*Patent applied for 








4 pile 


Of CAP CORP. 


3OTH STREET 
12, KENTUCKY 
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LOUISVILLE 


Hiaving carefully read, and re-read 
General Smith’: 
thought Mr 


tithe d in hi 


book I must admit | 


Carmen was rather re 
omment 
Cor. T. N 


Dupuy 


Cambridge, Mas: 


O/f-Base Marine 
® While reading “Defend 
lop of the Hill” in the 


he Caine 


| 
| rom—sithe 


\ugust issuc 
when ( 


confused iptain Row 


of a rifle COMpans 


| 
listed the “fire power 
| 


believe he used a Marine rifle company 
iS his data from Thi 
Infantry School show a rifle company ha 
119 Mls, not 170 as ¢ iptain Roe state 

ilso that a rifle company has 18 BAR: 
stated. | believe*the “27 BAR 
derived from the BAR found in each 
team of 4 men 


t xam ple Latest 


t/a 
\larine fire teams in 
each squad squads in each rifle pla 
id rifle platoons in each Marine 
a total of 2 


Ihe one outstanding deficiency in the 


ompany 
irticle, to my mind, is that ¢ aptain Roe 


neglected to include any allowance for 


the heavy MGs 


iutomat ally he 


ilmost 
attached to a rifle com 


pany in a def nsive mission 


which would 


been that it is only 
infrequently that a Marine is caught off 
base. And I am not an ex-Marine 

Cap NEGRELLI 
Co. K, 169th Infantry 
Middletown 
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have your permission to re 


Don’t Let ‘Man 
your Sep 


print a condensation of 
Trick You 
with credit to you 
Waterman 

omething paradoxical in’ this 
While the article 
that something has 


Vice through 


iwement from 


nber issue ind to 
Colonel 
I here 
Ituation i knowledge , 
been ined by the 
“the influx of sucee 
into the high 


eche lons here 


| civilian business le ice rs 
oli \ making in | coy 


to Army Compar Forces Jour 

to clarify for industrial foremen the 
ynt that management ind leader 
thing! 
C,FORGI 


| ditor 


ind the ine 


ip ite one 


BrReNN 


lhe Foreman’s 


In le VU 0d NX 


rant perm ion ¢t 


St to reprint Colonel 


article 


Slots for Master Sergeants 
@ We all know 


that to get promoted to 


cant IS pretty rou h since 


ire plenty of E-7s on hand and 
itter of waiting and continuin 
1 job in the meantime. But 
Army should publish a gen 
periodic ills 

es of SK 
nk. SN ind 


I think the 
rder which gives the 
ilphabeti: illy date of 


ind number the ! 


THE 


~> On 


promotion-wise, This is what is don 


for officers. Because master sergeant is 
the highe st yrade an EM can reach, | 
ilso believe that orders promoting a SFC 
to MSet should come directly from DA 

If a SFC is a squad leader and is 
promoted by DA, he should automatical 

be transferred to a job that requires a 
MSet 


taying 


even if he has to change station 
within his MOS if possible. If 
i Captain 1s promoted to major, he doesn’t 
remain as a company commander, but is 
iven a job with more responsibility 
Everyone talks about prestige for 
NCOs. This will do it! Warrants should 
he signed by the Chief of Staff and Seer 
tary of the Army, making the promotion 
nt. In fact ll NCO 


BT perm 


orade 
inent 

SFC James I 
Lewis, Wash 


Rost RTSON 


Identification for Members 

@ | have been a member of the Associa 
March 1955. I would like to 
Association of the U. § 


Army has any 


tion since 
know if the 
automobile stickers or 
tags, or lapel pins, that can be purchased 
in order that members can be identified 
KENNETH Rosen 
1650 Mohican St 
Philade Iphia 38, Penna 


@ The 


tem for sale at the 
ther 


bership to warrant the manufacture of 


such 
time I} 
enough interest among our mem 


Assoc tation does not have 


present 


mtomobile sti kers or tags, or lapel pins 
the matter will be considered at a future 
meeting of our Executive Council Tut 


L.prrors 


Keep the Old Units 


@ | had thought that this letter would 
be one of a flood encouraging and re 
iterating the stand taken in the May is 
sue on the importance of regiments and 
the need of carrying on the fine regi 
mental traditions. But so far no reaction 

Perhaps that is because of the new 
warfare, the atom and all the rest, or the 
new Army, or the short-term draftees and 
the foremost rea 


enlistees. But these are 


ons why we must develop a_ stronger 


and more continuing military tradition 


ind history. Our Army has a glorious 
but far too little known, tradition and 
history that ind old alike 


should appreciate and join in 


ill men, new 


k now 


The old units should stay, and they 
should make. the their back 
round The men, the Army, and the 
Nation would benefit 
fighting 
They 


proud ot it 


most of 


Fighting men if 

units are part of a tradition 

should know of their unit and be 
Lr. P. C. Lerren, Jr 

12 East 3d St 

N. ¥ 


Corning 
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“Lim 1,20 


The airborne “',-ton truck” of the ULS. Army 


~ 


Gea et Seaman ema 
es tate Era” oe, 





oe 


ts a 
AN £ 
6 di 
Operating from a goo foot strip, the L2o in its ambulance 


role, will carry a pilot, attendant, 2 litter casualties and 2 
walking wounded. 


For liason/carge work it will accommodate 6 passengers 
or tooo Ibs. of freight for a range of 500 miles. 


Designed & Manafactured by 


THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 


POSTAL STATION “**t"’ TORONTO ONTARIO 
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THE CHANGING ARMY 


GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 


The Chief of Staff reviews the fire power and mobility aspects of an 


army passing from the age of gunpowder to the age of atomic power 


RMIES, like peopl 
the better Lh United State 
following the war when, in 
10 1st 
trength of America sadly 


phat aye \ yood army change s for 

Army ha come a long 
Vay since the unhappy day 
common with so many other fine divisions, the 
was inactivated and the military 
reduced J oday it i hh AN CTa ol revolutionary change in 
ire changing at a taster rate 


hi Lor ol wartare Wi are 


proce ol passing from 4 gunpowder army to an 


vhich Wea PON ind tacti 
than at any time the 
n thre 
transition period which will take years 


I 
treme] to he 


om imimy ad 


but which requires ¢ important decision 


hich the \rm ] 


iken now It ] 
} 


i period in required 


itomic wal which we 


' 
7” ready not only for the great 


I] fear ind hope to prevent but ilso for possible small 


ey 


} 


moult thre 


world 


Lome 


lo he 


weapon or ho 


sui ion any place ready for 
ingve Wal ind small was usiny 
ihomic Wwe pons OF perhap i limited combination of atomic 
ind conventional wi 4) jose 
problems. We 
but it Is equally Important that we he re idly for the mall 


mies Like the forest. ranger the \rm\ 


nly keep ready the men and equipment to lop a huge 


cnormou ly complic ited 


must course, be ready for large war: 


must not 
onflagration, but it must also have the means to put out 
the brush fires whi nm the y occul 


This dual requirement for thre big Wal and the small 


Var means that we must con tantly ar velop two funda 


mental « ipabilitie: fire powe! and mobility 


| he rapid 


development of these ime « ipabilitic s on a world-wide 


tratevic % ale . constituli 


\rmy The fir 
wea pons which have been designed many ol which are 
\rmy 


the Honest John rocket, th Corporal missile 


the major aim of the present 
power will come from. the improved 


in the hands of our troops—the atomic cannon 
and many 
other similar Weapons Ihe mobility will come from the 
mprovement in all forms of tran port ition, but particular 
ly in the fie ld of air tran port Neither element—fire powel 
‘Together, 


answer to the 


or mobility—is sufhicient without the other 
in the proper combination thr Y are the 
threat of ayyression large ind mall 


Lhe Army 3 


wal Lo perform this role, the 


primary role is to prevent war or to win 


\rmy requires tactical and 


trateyie tle xibility whi h vill allow us to holt anywhere, 
iny time, using the degree of force 


tion The 


ippropriat to the situa 
flexible form ol 
able to tailor the force which it applies to 


\rmy is the most military 
power It l 
fit the 


time, place ind encm lt can apply terrible 


destruction if necessary; but on the other hand, it can 
temper its force, and make the retaliation fit the ag: 


While 


important that we do not neglect the conventional family 


ression 


progress in new weapon proceeds a prace if Is 


of weapons. . We have better self propelled, recoilless, 


and automatic weapons and rockets. [hese improve 
ments have vastly increased our fire power rate. The M] 
rile . . . will, in the not too distant future, be superseded 
by a new and better rifle. From the grenade to the 230mm 
cannon, the Army's family of weapons is designed to permit 
a reduction in manpower in the exposed front line while 
upporting that line with increased weight of metal. We 
have developed and will continue to develop along both 


atomic and conventional lines 


TUS fire 


move it rapidly to the threatened points in time to resist 


power will be valueless to us unless we can 


ageression, lire power, important as it 1s, 1s not enough 
unless it moves into position from which it can destroy 
the enemy 

Loday, we are convinced that most of our combat Or 
ganizations, including organic equipment, must be ait 
transportable, not only for the airborne division but for 
the infantry division as well. ‘The basic idea, the feasibility 
of which we demonstrated in World War II, has recently 
been illustrated in the application of operation GyroscopE 
.. During this operation, more than 3,500 troops of the 
O8th RCT were flown from Louisville, Kentucky, to 
\shiya, Japan, and more than 2,700 troops of the 187th 
RCT trom Ashiya to Fort Bragg. . . . If we can air-transport 
a regiment, we can alr transport a division, provided we 
plan realistically now Although the expense ol this kind 
of movement may seem great, strategic air mobility multi 
plies the effectiveness of our central reserve and reduces 
the number of troops which must be kept overseas. hus, 


it can be, in fact, a great economy. 


4 * 


T IGETHER, the Army and the Air Force must con 
tantly seek to improve transport aircraft. . . . Within 
five years, we expect new and improved heavy transports 
to fly with pay loads up to 100,000 pounds 
Phe problem of development of air-transportability, 
however, does not call merely for improvements in aircraft 
The Army’s part in the program must emphasize re 
ductions in the weight and size of our equipment, and 
the development of better means of getting it to the ground 
and into action. 
In short, the Army today is bent on reaching a condition 
ol iirborne effective ness which we are convinced is neces 
sarv for the successful conduct of modern warfare. We 
want an Army with many completely air-transportable 
combat units, complete with sufhcient weapons vehi le 


ind supplies to sustain themselves in ground operations 


Condensed from an address to the tenth reunion of the 101st Airborne Division Association 
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SPEEDY NEW 


TURBOPROP 


DROPS 'EM EASY 


READY FOR ACTION 


HERCULES 


All the missions of the Tactical Air Command have one 
thing in common: urgency! Whatever the need, I AC 
must answer it fast. That’s why mobility ts so vital 

Suppose the call is for paratroops USAF’s new 
C-130 Hercules, built by Lockheed, is the ideal para 
troop transport. Look how the Hercules provides para- 
troop mobility: 

64 fully equipped paratroops can run aboard four 
abreast on the rear-door ramp. In minutes the Hercules 
1s loaded 

Up goes the ramp and, with turboprop power, the 
Hercules is airborne in seconds, 

Flying faster than most commercial transports, and 
with great range, the Hercules gets where the para 
troops are needed in a hurry. Inside, each paratrooper 
has his own seat, 2 feet wide. The cabin is pressurized 
and air conditioned, minimizing in-flight fatigue 

Iwo special side doors at the rear of the Hercules 
were designed for easier troop dropping. An effective LOC K WH E E D 
wind-stream deflector and a unique floor extension make 
paratroop drops easier, faster and safer AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

USAF's Hercules is now in production at Govern- 
ment Aircraft Plant No. 6 at Marietta, Ga., Americas Marietta, Georgia 
first turboprop production line for transports. 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


Solution 


that the spirit ol 


that exist I A) rm ofhicer ha no 


rational basi ind | ! Oo te) how them thes ire 


4 


my woo rcetal | ! hit ind Vt ire behind 


hundred cy ent 1c we ire 4) much in 


j 


ord that we feel compl 


With Coie 
unabashed in offering him 


imple method of ach w th )ne 4 


| to top right 


ind now ever templated reduction in the size 
the Kegular Arm lishs ind then begin. to 
Dbtamn tor thr \rmy the ruth rizatiol the fund it 


weds to make it an atomic.a 


Sanforize the Budget 


LT inne Wa when th \rm ould enter upon 1new {ise il 
confident that the full 


“ad by Conere ind 


um in appropriations bills 
could 
Phese 
da thre ipproved innual ippropriation seems to be little 
What floor there i 


ollapse by the 


iyvned by the President 
used to purse ipproved plan But no mor 
more than a ceiling On CX] naditure 
constantly threatened with action. ol 
olhicials who are without direct: re pon ibility for national 


Not only I thi 


ft institution 


delens i hell of a way to run any kind 


public OF Pris ilk but it pl wes an intole rable 


burden on those who have the re pon ibility for both day 


to-day operations as well as future plans and future budg 
( ts Now iS 
must constantly rush to shore up the present one 
il thi 


of future budgets should be considered nothing more than 


they plan and justify future budgets they 
Indeed, 
trend continue » E 3 evident that the preparation 


in Onerou dry run 


U.S. News GWorld Report, a responsibl and knowing 
public dion, in reporting on the shrinking military budget 
aid that whereas the Administration asked for $35.7. bil 
lion for the military services last January, it got $35 billion 


from Congress which it promptly cut to $34 billion and 


hope to reduce to %44 billion by the end of the fiscal 


vear. One solution for this kind of thing might be the 
appointment of a federal Director of Sanforization, who 
would bx empowe red to see to it that pr shrunk before 
legislative approval ) appropriations won't be further shrunk 
after legal approval. Obviously, the authority of this Direc 
tor will have to be equal to that of the Director of the 


Budget and the Secretary of the Treasury 


Damned If You Do, or Don’t 


Ihe most ser1ous aspect ol the problem ol proper con 
duct by prisoners of war is the tendency of the American 
Actually, as 


the Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War made abun 


people to think of it a i service problem 





| te experienced denizens of the Pentagon Lt 
Col Anthony | Wermuth, the author, and Lt 
Col. Robert B. Rigg, the 


of the Pentagon in Portraits 


illustrator have con 


up with another pow 
MESSENGER 


With studies 


And in 30 copie 


Trying to capture 


It 


Im the ! 
Knows the | . { lhe whole cargo 
‘elu 
PL PI chute 

(y ‘ ’ . 

Preferably the one 
And th Incinerator 
In whicl Many 
C/R&D, DC ot 5S, PAR 


1} 


Hard-pressed shoy 
Does uncanny an 
In the advancement 


Of something And no regrets 





A BRISK CANTER AROUND THE E RING WITH TWO IMPUDENT INDIANS 


The cart is abrim with messag Oh 


and reports in 1 


“ 
wnce fi ling “a 


And with correspon 
An internal merry-go-roun 
brass ring 
Of still another indorset 
By some unhoped-for mischance 
Wet to be jettisor 
mark 


an otherwise 


( f Could start tomorrow 
With a clean slate 


from Pentagonia (Or Six Laps Around the Ring) 
Military Service Publishing Co., $1.00 Here's 
a tair sample, constituting both a come-on and a 


warning 
t + 
CY 


nent 


lown the wrong 
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Another Army Job Competently Performed 


As always in time of national disaster, the 





Army was in the forefront of all agencies engaged 
in the rescue, relief and rehabilitation of com- 
















munities destroyed by the East Coast floods that 
followed in the wake of Hurricane Diane. More 
than 2,200 soldiers manning helicopters, trucks, 
generators, signal equipment, mobile bridges and 
other equipment rushed to the rescue. Army em- 
ergency rations, blankets, mattresses, and medi- 
cal supplies were distributed to flood victims 
and areas. And as the news of the disaster moved 
off the front pages, the Army eng'neers moved 
into the herculean task of cleaning up and re- 
storing life to stricken communities. And at the 
same time Army engineers began a long-range 
study of how to prevent or minimize the loss of 


life and damage to property by hurricanes. 









Children stranded at a summer camp by Hur 
ricane Diane are rescued by an Army helicopter 














| dantly clear see page the proble m belongs to the 
American people The man who breaks in the prison camp 
: dow » because someone failed him—his parents, his 
church, or his school—long before he put on a military 
uniform. All the training camps can do—no matter how 

inte \] yent the instructors or how arduous the training—! 
i give a man some knowledge of what he will face and how 





to tace it plus perhap » littl stiffening olf the backbone 





in the form of military discipline But if that backbone 





vasnt composed of good stuff originally, and fortified with 





inner resources of the all that trainin 





mind ind piri 





vill be quickly forgotten when the chips ire down and 


captors If 





the man tand 


p! tic illy naked before his 






thi 1 Crisi it is first a crisis of the home, of the 





hurch, and of the school, and finally, a r ponsibility ot 






the military service tK handle as best they cal 





The fact that some people protess to be horrified at 





revelations of the “realistic” training in methods Commu 






nists use ivainst prisoners make the 


doubly difficult 
you do and damned it you don't Wi 


respon ibility of 





the military service Indeed It IS a Case 





t being damned if 





ire thinking of the “damns that you didn’t” that will be 





heard if another Korea comes bursting over the horizon 


W he n unde r-stre notl 


illied force are he ny 






ind under powered \merican and 





pu hed back toward another Pusan 





perime ter and the demand is for warm hbodic Ss to plug the 





battle lines, will the requirements of “realistic training” in 





Communist technique against prisoners ot war take pre 





cede nce, oT will the troops be rushed to the perimeter as 





they were in 1950? The answer is obvious. Necessity will 
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rush them to the battle lin Ihere is an alternative, a 


very simple on Ml Hntain tramne d ind re idly \rmy 


tre neth 


( ipable ol handling ny uch ituation Indeed the very 
existence of such a force would likely deter an aggressor 
which make it doubl ood 


from such an adventure 


ense. Che ipest insurance in the world, too 


No Happy Ending 
[he annual convention of th 


\m«e rich P yi hologi« i] 


\ssociation is usually the signal for military p: yvchologist 


to make public some of their findings. This year was n 
exception ind so from San Francisco, where the APA wa 
meetin came these gems of research 

€ A reliable method of predicting which West Point cadet 
vill later receive high leader hip ratings was described b 


three psy hologi ts from the Per onnel He Cure h By inch of 


LAGQO Lh 


cadet ind tact 


elt-de A ription by « cl 


he l hit 


me thod involve Sa 


ibout hi ive VOI ht ind ph i 


pt rhc cme 


€ A high level of noise disturbs a person ibility to make 


um judyment \c rm Vedi il | iborator p holo ist 
nid I he \ took fourteen men ind exposed them t© ju 
ind noi periods while requiring them to perform a dil 


! 
heult task involving keeping track of various thin 


hha 

pening 1 he psychologist concluded that tire judymen 

are di torted in a high enervy Nowe hie ld 

© Fifty-four per cent of 3,500 Regular Army officer 

ranging from second lieutenant through colonel. told Arm 
researchers that career security was the principal ittraction 


ot a military careet 


considered it one of 


Nine per ce nt 
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FOR SALE IN TEXAS 
An Exceptional 
Suburban Estate 


Only 15 minutes from 
downtown San Antonio 


. Yet so secluded by the large and 
beautiful trees, one feels that this 
charming home is down a wooded lane 
in the country. 

With rustic bridges and lovely paths 
through the myriad shrubs and flowering 
plants, thie delightful 7-room home, built 
on the highest point of land in the area, has 
superb views 

The air-conditioned Mission style house is 
skillfully planned for today's informal liv- 
ing; a large glass-enclosed patio is an out 
standing feature. Only the best of materials 
and craftemanship have gone into its con 
struction. Each of the 3 well-appointed bed 
rooms has a private bath. The furnishings, 
in charming taste, are included, There are a 
superintendent's lodge, greenhouse, garages, 
servants’ houses, kennels and stables 

Situated in the line of San Antonio's resi 
dential expansion, the more than 19 acres 
offer excellent subdivision possibilities, with 
out detriment to the home site 

For truly gracious living, this most beauti- 
ful estate in the San Antonio area is without 
a peer. For details on property AC-70703, 
consult 


PREVIEWS Inc. 


The Nationwide Marketing Service 
I jan Sy New York 22+ Plaza 8.2630 
90 Witsnime Hive., Los Anceres+MA 6.1451 
PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON 


* CHICAGO « PALM SEACH 


SAN FRANCISCO « DENVER « Fans 








HILLER DEVELOPMENTS 
... designs for 
greater mobility 


Army H-24 
Jet Powered YH-42 


PIONEERING: New Flight Principles 
Advanced Propulsion 
Methods 


Watch Hiller pace the industry in 
new developments, 


HILLER HELICOPTERS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCING 


HILLER 


Front And Center 





the greatest deficiencies of the military 


services. Both those officers who wanted 


to stay in the Army and those who 


wanted to resign expresse ddissatisfac 


tion with pay, the rescear©re hers reported. 


€ The use of short motion pictures 


that 


describe typical leadership problems 


(five to 10 minutes in length) 


but are without endings, “happy or 
otherwise,” are useful training devices, 
a Fort Ord Army Human Research 
unit reported. They said the students 
would discuss the situation pictured 
“as if the men were going over a situa 
tion which they had seen happen in 
a real squad in their own companies 


that very day.” 


More from Red Star 

\ couple of months ago we gave 
you a report on the content of the 
Soviet Red Star. 


Since then we have been favored with 


Army newspaper, 
more reports on Red Star and as we 
toiled through the dreary stuff a not so 
very striking truth was revealed to us 
irmies have a lot in common, no matter 
what the ideologies ot the governments 
the Vy serve 

What problem do you suppose most 
bother contributors to Red Star? Not 
the agricultural crisis, nor the trafh« 
jams in Moscow, nor even the problem 
of juvenile delinque ney. Much as we 
hate to admit it we have learned that 
contributors to Red Star are troubled 
by some of the same problems as con 
tributors to THe Army JourNat. For 
example, Red Star contributors view 
with alarm 


The growing trend towards taking 


4 
juthority away from junior officers and 
noncommissioned officers. There are 
complaints of over-supervision of junior 
ofheers, of not permitting noncoms to 
praise oO punish privates who don’t 
“Officers 


detail by 


obey them must not carry 


out every themselves, but 
vive noncommissioned leaders the op 
portunity to act sometimes on their 
“one ( ol. Gen. | ( histyakov rar 
clared in a Red Star article 

Phen lack of 


training and maneuvers. In an editorial 


own 


there is realism in 
entitled “Improve Leadership of Ma 
Red Star deplored the col 


neuvers 


laboration that went on between ma 


THE 


neuver “enemies.” Such “taking things 
easy” is also deplored by other writers. 
There are charges that cheating is 
widespread on the rifle range, that 
soldiers who fail to pass the bayonet 
tests aren't required to repeat the tests 
until they do pass. One major deplored 
the fact that his superiors were requir 
ing soldiers to jump only 3 feet 10 
inches when regulations presc ribe that 
they jump 4 feet 2 inches. The title 
of his strictures made clear his intent: 
“For a High Degree of Physical Train 
ing of Warriors in Camp.” Another 
approac h to this same subject was made 
by a writer who complained that some 
soldiers were so impressed with the 
various new push button devices that 
they decided that physical training was 
outdated since muscles are not needed 
in this atomic era. A tank commander 
discovered that some instructors were 
permitting tank crews to achieve spec 
tacular results by going through the 
same problem over and over again and 
“firing from stationary positions instead 
of on the move.” Another noted that 
during an infantry maneuver “ob 
stacles existed only on paper for the 
benefit of staff officers; all actions were 
planned well in advance so as to avoid 
any surprises.” 

The problems that plague Soviet 
troop information programs are not un 
like our own. There appears to be a lack 
of interest on the part of high com 
manders; dreary lectures, insufficient 
preparation, and a lack of real interest 
on the part of the soldiers. One colonel 
writing on this subject said it would 
have to be admitted that in many cases 
soldiers listen to political lectures just 
to be polite [!] and that political officers 
seem less concerned with informing 
the men than they are in being able 
to report to the higher authorities that 
they had held a large number of meet 
ings. Red Star is pretty frank at times 
and in one article it stated that in one 
command not a single lecture had been 
delivered in a period of three weeks 
although the officer in charge had re 
ported in glowing words his propa 
ganda efforts during the period. One 
ofheer expressed surprise to learn that 
some soldiers “read nothing in their 


Continued on page 56 
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We're happy to know that the same accelerated pace 


is taking place at every engineering school through- 
out the land. It means that today's aeronautical devel- 
opments demand technological skills which have no 
precedent. 


The striking power of a fighter plane depends upon 
the competency of those who designed it. Republic's 
engineering resourcefulness created the first U.S. 400 
500...and 600 mile-an-hour fighters, it gave the 
war famed Thunderbolts and Thunderjets of war tested 
worthiness their powerful punch and ruggedness 


Current proof of staff proficiency and projected think- 
ing are demonstrated in the F-84F Thunderstreak 
atomic-bomb-carrying jet-fighter-bomber, and its pho- 
to reconnaissance counterpart the RF-84F Thunderflash 
.presently flying with units of the USAF and the 
NATO Air Forces 


We feel confident that whatever the trend of tomor- 
row's airpower needs may be, alertness to new tech- 
niques should add a potent blend when mixed with 
the skill of those veterans who have established 
Republic's reputation 





pF lee 
MEP UBLIC FY ALATION 
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THE MONTH’S AUTHORS 


\Z BER Ihe Lieutenant ana 

pax + is Protessor ot 

; at Columbia’s Graduate Schoo! 

Busine specializing in human re 
During World War II he was 

il assistant to the Chief Statistician 

the War Department on manpower 
ind personnel matters, and Director otf 
the Resources Analysis Division, Office 
of the Surgeon General, in charge of 
medical logistics He has served on com 
mittees for the Secretary of the Army 
in luding the Medical Advisory Commit 
tee and a special review committee on 
operations re search. Dr Ginzberg also 
erves as consultant to the Secretary of 
the Army for Manpower and Personnel 
ind to the Secretary of Labor, and i: 
Director of Research of the National 
Manpower Council, established at Colum 
bia by President Eisenhower and suy 
ported by the Ford Foundation. He 3 
the author of Psychiatry and Milita 
Manpower Policy, collaborated on The 


Uneducated, and is currently preparin 


DR. R. L. GARTHOFF 


llenry | Kecry, Infants the manuscript for Personality and Pe 


k Lalk for Platoon Leader pa formance: A Study of the Ineffective Sol 
tired trom the \rmy in June ) dies 


nelud combat in 


ll as two deta cach 


uN \Iajon CuHarzces bk. Spracins, Infant 
. TI owe 
it The Infantry Schoo CMD: What It Is and What It Dox 
, | ra) ff 
nmand and General Staff is a 1945 graduate of the Mil 


' _ | 
Hast ACTIVE ignment wa tar \ idemy and completed the \d 


ident of CONARC. Board No 

\ssociate Director of Militar \rt 

irch Unit No 

bort Benning. This last contribution w Lx AssisvANT PMms1 Summer ‘Trait 
Arms bifth Amendment Se I Not Summer Camp page SO 
19 he ps udonym of a captain ot Infant: 


raduated trom USMA in 1949 


the ul ual branch ind school a 


inced Course at Benning in 1953. Ele 
urrently assigned to CMD 


with Tluman Res 


1 

Milit 

iat in It ila 
Wn » A 


nment he served 1 tour as Assistant 
PMST. Tle is now at Benning for the 
Vinci Ney nfan Advanced Course 
t an A 


t 7) 
nto | int i i 


rhe CMTC haa | ‘ . ey " GIBBS Communications Are Not 
alt ek ici Raes Oe ; WISthe page Sl USMA 1933, ha 

War IT h been in the Si nal Corp Hle is a grad 

, , uate of the Armed Forces Staff Coleg 

the National War ¢ ollege the Air Wa 

College ind The Signal School. He i 

Chief, Communications Branch, ]3 D 

vision, FECOM, under orders for The 

Signal School. His last contribution wa 


of the service of Coronet Davip 


; lomorrow’s Communications May 
Kore was historian of bight m\ 
na i erved with KMAG a eno 
idviser, Psychological Wartare, ROK Speciatist First Crass A. Lincoin 
Army, and as senior adviser in G3 and Byars I'm a Specialist,” page 51) i 


assistant senior adviser, Korean Army EL! GINZBERG a regular who, as he says in his Cerebra 
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For the Army! 


In the rapidly changing concepts of modern 
military tactics, mobility still remains an important 
key. And there is no vehicle but the helicopter that 
fulfills the requirements of completely unlimited 
movement and utility 
The United States Army, early to recognize 
this unique capability of the helicopter, has welded 
rotary wing aircraft into an integral part of its plans 
and Operations 
In less than ten years, the Army has developed 
a combination of top grade helicopter equipment, 
pilots, mechanics and training programs which 
are now providing a new type of SUPER 
MOBILITY that ts both efficient and economical 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, one of the Army 
first rotary wing suppliers, is proud that Bell H-13 
helicopters are making continued and significant con 
tributions to the mobility of Army corps and 


the advancement of Army aviation 





D 
D 


Plier aZl Coronation 








**The most famous name in heli opters” 


BUFFALO, N. Y. and PORT WORTH, TEX 








tion, has served from private to first 
lieutenant. He has been detachment 
commander, platoon leader, executive of 
ficer, and assistant depot commander. He 
is in the G4 section of Seventh Army 
headquarters in Germany. 


LiguTENANT Bernarp E. Fucrer, Sig 
nal Corps (“In Defense of Army Schools,” 
page 52), is a Reserve ofhcer on active 
duty as Assistant Training Ofhcer in 
the Officers’ Department of The Signal 
School. 


All book reviews this month are by 
frequent contributors. Mayor GENERAI 
H. W. Braketey, Artillery, retired, has 
contributed many articles and reviews 
to The Journat and the general mili 





ASSOCIATION ROTC AWARDS 

During the past school year the 
Association of the United States 
Army expanded its program of ROTC 
medal awards to include all Senior 
Division Army ROTC units regard- 
less of branch affiliation. The Asso- 
ciation medal was awarded in 215 
ROTC units. 

This program will be continued 
each year in the future. The medal 
is offered for presentation to the 
winning cadets in the Advanced 
Course. While the medal is usually 
awarded on the basis of all around 
performance, academic and military, 


Army troops utilizing H-21C during maneuvers 
the specific criteria and the actual 


20 TOUG ee G uUYS selection are left to the discretion of 


the respective professors of military 
IN A HUR RY science and tactics in order to facili- 
tate a proper balance of awards in 
General Forrest would have loved the each gee orel . 

Piasecki H-21C helicopter. It “gits thar The medals for award in the 
fustest with the mostest men Iwenty Spring of 1956 will be mailed soon 
heavily armed infantrymen can be in order that they may be displayed 
transported from advanced air fields during the school year. All Senior 
direct to combat areas Division ROTC units are eligible to 





Not only troops, but other material can participate. PMS&Ts who desire to 
be hauled by the H-21C workhorse. It's obtain the medal are requested to 
ap ible of cart ying loads over two tons advise us 

y 
und has been ¢ specially designed lo - 7a iow 


perform a wide variety of rugged mili Yi, 


tury and commercial tasks Artillery pieces, such as this 105mm howitzer, 











and other heavy equipment can be brought tary press, as has Bricgaprer GENERA! 
Ihe tandem rotor arrangement, with directly to the combat area by air Donatp Armstronc, Ordnance (¢ orps 
wacker nagpuredh, angperdt msaeicdscppscst IRE ea ; ‘ . retired, LiaguTENANT CoLonet Paut M 
( operatlo ait a“ “Ane Ws new carrier is just another resu 
varied conditions, Whether used inthe — of Piasechi Helicopter Corporation's A. Linesancer, MI, USAR, is Protessor 


i » > 
tropics of the mountain area in the unceasing effort to improve helicopter oO \siatic Politics at the School of Ad 


its inherently powertul control system 


North, the H-21C is recognized for its — performance — to build helicopters to vanced International Studies in Washing 


speed, range, lifting power and ease of do more jobs and do them better than ton, and consultant to the Department 
maintenance ever before of the Army. GeraLp ‘Tooker and Coto 
Net S. Lecree are the pseudonyms of 
artillerymen of long service. Mayor Nor 


FIRST IN TANDEM TRANSPORT HELICOPTERS MAN H. Wamp cer, Infantry, enlisted in 


the Army in 1943, won a wartime com 

mission, and was integrated into the Reg 

- «i wa ular Army in 1949, In Korea he served 
a with the 27th Infantry. He is infantry 

* ACAAC CMA HELICOPTER CORP instructor in the Combined Arms Branch, 


ahi ll tt Department of Military Art of The En 


gineer School at Fort Belvoir 
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PROBLE 


lew long-range developments have 
ur vork in advanced design at Martin é kceptional opportunities at Martin on proj 
overall search into the basic laws of the of t ign ority and importance 
bing the unknown in every field that pp ink ich as these are an engineer’ 
ystems I you j ne of the many creative engi 
this far-reaching program of ex ho i ost in large org 
includes the establishment of an 


advan ed re 
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ENEMIES’ MORTARS 
LOCATED BY RADAR 


Army Used Device Against Reds in Korea, ny times, DEc. 12, 1954 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


e “Hundreds of soldiers now returned 
Korea thei 
to the extreme accuracy and spec d 
This 
good news was rr vealed by the Signal 


safely from literally owe 
lives 
of the new counter-mortar system 
Corps in December when the public first 
learned of the existence of the MPQ-10 
Mortar Locator, one of the Army’s best 
kept secrets 

concealed 


e How could a carefully 


enemy mortar be located and destroyed 


20 


been 
fired? And how could such devastating 


after just one or two shells had 


accuracy be repeated over and over 


again—no matter how often the enemy 


} 


relocated his mortars These were 


important questions in Korea. 

@ Actually, the uncanny efficiency of 
the MPQ-10 Mortar Locator was due to 
the joint efforts of the Army Signal 
Working 
together, they developed a new portable 
radar 


Corps and Sperry engineers 


system for use at the front lines 
How does it work? An automatic radar 


tracker detects and “locks on” the path 


THE 





of enemy mortar shells. In effect, it 
traces each shell back through its trajec- 
tory and reveals the enemy position. 
This information is then relayed to an 
artillery fire direction center which 
directs a return barrage against the 
enemy mortar in a matter of minutes. 


# Delivering this Mortar Locator to the 
troops is another example of Sperry 
engineering and production solving a 
problem to meet a critical need. Today, 
in the air, at sea, as well as on land, 
Sperry is helping extend our nation’s 
capabilities with instruments, controls 
and systems for all branches of the mili- 
tary as well as for important segments 
of industry 


SPERM eee comm 
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THE ARMY TEAM 


. . « Greater than the sum of its parts 
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| mmabeias is the U. S. Army’s way of doing business. The structure of the Army 

two and three man weapons crews, squads, sections, platoons, companies battalions 
regiments, groups, brigades, divisions, commands, COrps, armies and army groups testihe: 
to the team concept, The final team is the finest of them all: the entire U.S Army 

In the service schools, in the training camps, in the ZI and overseas, teams are built 
ind teamwork made more pertect The arms and services form specialized teams that are 
merged into the combined-arms teams of the larger units. The vital teamwork between com 
bat and supporting commands is carefully nurtured by higher commanders. Every respon 


sible soldier trom the corporal leadir a gun crew to a theate: commander has the job ol 


1g 


making his team a more pertect instrument tor the security ol the nation 


ECHINICALLY and organizationally then. the U.S. Army is by all odds the most magnit 

icent machine for purposeful action ever conceived by man. It has its frictions, but it 
also has its moments. It can put on an eye-stopping parade on Michigan Boulevard, it can 
come to the aid of flood victims in Pennsylvania, it can « quip and train foreign armies, it can 
(ju I] a riot, put out a fire, build a dam deve lop i new surgical technique, delend a cits 
from enemy air attack, help send an earth satellite into space, give a troop of Boy Scout 
rousing good time. Its members can and do voluntarily contribute thousand of dollars t 
the relief and education of defenseless waifs tossed up on the world’s battlefields, thus t 
lying that the US \rmy has not only mind and muscle but also a heart 

Vost important ol all, the U.S. Army can fight a small war or a big one because it 
vanization | suppl and its celerity tremendou It is the only selt-cont ined force that can 


defeat an en my, move into the enemy vit i! rea ind tay thi re 


1th \rmy p« nd 0 much time doing the ( thing or le inning to do them by tter that 
doesn’t know itself as well as it hould Its se pal itt part concentrate so hard on the iol 
in hand that they seldom have time to understand o1 ippreciat the point of view ol othe: 
parts bor that reason a splintering tendency sometime hows itselt It is made manifest by 
the occasionally encountered beliet that 1 man speciality IS more important than his uni 
form and that his best interest lies with other similar speciali ts who wear another: uniform 
or no uniform at all. This the Association of the U. S. Army does not believe. It lieve 
that Army spec ialists are soldier Spe ialists, not specialists who happe n to be soldier 
believes that most specialists believe this too 

lo stress the interde pe nde nce of all brane he ind group ol the Arm and to ¢ mpha 17¢ 
the common goal of every man in Army uniform, the theme of the annual meeting of the 
\ssociation of the U.S. Army at Fort Benning on the 21st and 22d of this month is “The 
\rmy Team.” Thi cooperation and interest every branch of the Army has shown in thi: 
mecting convinces the Assoc lation that those ot you who att nd will vO AWAY Ie tre shed and 
inspired, conscious that the whole U.S. Army is indeed far greater than the sum of all it 


part 


21 








Even if the Russians reduce their army by 685,000 men they will sull have 140 Soviet divisions, plus 80 satellite divisions. 


Don't kid yourself that the Soviets are 
disarming because they love peace 
and are genuinely interested in “‘eas- 
ing international tensions.’ To truly 
understand what's behind recent So- 
viet disarmament announcements 
you have to consider Soviet intentions 
and Soviet capabilities—which re- 


veal that the Russian Bear has no in- 


tention of dulling its claws 


OES the Soviet Union really intend to follow 

through with its announcement that it will demo 
bilize 640,000 men this year? And, if so, is this being 
done, as Soviet spokesmen proclaim, because they are 
genuinely committed to disarmament and the easing ol 
Inte rnational tensions 

It is most likely that the Soviet Union will demobilize 
from 640,000 to 685,000 men this vear The larger 
figure 1S based on the previously announced Soviet 
intention to reduce its forces by the number of men 
withdrawn from Austria: about 44,000 But any 
casing ol international tensions that may result will 
ly strictly In idental to the real Soviet purpose which 
is to put Soviet forces into better balance and improve 
the powel position ol the Soviet Union VIS-A-VIS the 
bree World 

Ihe timing of the announcement is the tipofl that 
more than propaganda 1S involved. Had it been strictly 
a propaganda gesture the Soviet leaders would have 
waited until alter the disarmament talks began al the 
United Nations late in August. After one-sided pro 
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What’s Behind 


Soviet 


Disarmament? 


immediate 


po ils tor multilateral reductions made by 


the Soviet representative had been turned down by 
the West the Soviet leaders could have made a dramatic 


declaration of their 


intent to reduce their forces by 


OU 000 In the interests ol peace Such timing would 


have reaped greater propaganda benefits than were 


obt i ned by the method the Soviet used 


l her I a great 


deal more to this shift in Soviet 


powe! than a desire tor genuine disarmament. To un 
cle mi ind it 
j pect 


ind ( ipabilitic 


ignificance we 
ot Soviet 


must dig into several 


trength and weakne Intention 


Soviet estimate of the Situation 


cal ulate d in 
ol the 
vhich po ible 


licy l 


term not unlike a 


timate Ituation In mal ing such an 


trom cours¢ ol action are 


viet national powel in all ts a pects is cal 


ve to the trength ol the opponent The 


: 
» major calculable source and indexe of national 


j 
po er are milita \ ind economn 


trength 
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R. L. GARTHOFF 


In asse ing the trenygth of Soviet military fore 
Soviet 


thead 


which we hall return to in a moment the 


leader ce American all and 


Ca power a till 
but with rapid Soviet yain closing the Yap in the key 
rea nuclear weapon and strategic air offense and 
In comparing Soviet bloc and We 
ern ground force the Soviets see a comfortabl 

pe riority ol several ground divi Ions to Cvery We te 


one. In fact, they have a 


detense system 


urplu of ground stren 
rms of its missions, even assuming that atom 
used tactically 

trength the So 


re lative 


( ipon would by 


In ISS ny CCconome 


ire contronted with seriou weakne 


tually all re pects \merican indu trial upel orit 


! 
mains very great Bulganin only recently 


vrowing 


culture 


man powe! hortage in modustrs 


inte rnal hortage continually 


cle pit ilmost franth effort fo pul 
the plow lo increas production 
Communist Youth and discharge 


19 been recruited with fantar 





The overall purpose of the realignment of Soviet forces is to gain total greater strength 


etthe in the encyv land But thr ¢ measure have been 
Viore men a 
| 
] 


the can by obtained Oniy 


insufficient re needed in agriculture and 


from the Army 
been 


HWS “estimate” ha yrossly ovel implified to 


highlight one mayor con ides tion: a surplus in mili 


tary strength Cin the ground forces, to be specific ) i 
iccompanied by a hortage in the economy especially 
in agriculture. The course of action which this estimate 
UYYCSIS IS Precise ly the one which has been adopted 
lhe reduction in the Soviet military force level is a 
aleulated reallocation of m inpower resources from an 
over strong sector of national powel to the understrength 


ecto 1 he Soviet have 


thi by including in th 


CCONnONK virtually admitted 
reduc 


to hy 


announcement ol the 


tion in torce the tatcment that the cflectives 


demobilized from the army and the navy shall be in 


ured employment | at indu trial establishments, in 
tate farms, and in collective farms in their respective 
places of residence Phu they are intensifying a prac 


fall of 1953 


pa t two years soldic rs on active duty have ona num 


tice that was begun in the During the 
her of occasions been used to assist in local harvesting 
When discharged, entire units of the outgoing age class 
have been settled together to form quasi “military 
reserve’ collective farms. A large proportion of the men 
tw hn released in thr contemplated reduction in force 


may by settled in thi 


Soviet Strength vis-a-vis NATO 


lhere are two other important factors contributing 


manne! 


to thre dee sion to reduce the large standing forces, mn 
iddition to the pressure of economic need for man 
relative 


hetween the Soviet blo 


1p >pre Wane ol 1 modified 


balance ol ground force: 
ind NATO. The other is the 


nev lool 


powell Cine l thre 


in Soviet strategu 
> 


thinking Let ul CX first thr relative ground 
trength ol the two blo 
Perhap it i uselul to vO back lor a moment to the 


wo. | he 


peal mobilization in | + had Connie 


ituation of ten year Soviet Union, at it 
15 million men 
100 motley division 


under arm organized mn OVE 


Phe United State 
if inmed fore ilthou hy there were only 


1H luding Marine 


wiltly 


had more than 12 million men in 
96 ground 


Unite d States ce 


until three vears later, in 1948, our 


divi 1Oon 1 he 
mobilized 
combined armed forces numbered under 1.4 million 
men, without a single combat ready division! The So 
Vict Union al o le mobilize d hut il did SO More gradu i 


ly, |e completely ind as part of a program of moderni 


hy id reac he d th 
tunding bores approx! 


with 175 


Zation By 1948 the Soviet inmed tore 
level ol its postwal | wcll 
} million men in thi three 


mately services 


line ground divisions. These force levels have since re 
mained virtually constant with 1 moderate manpowel 


mecrease in the air fore component Reequipment with 


24 


improved weapons has, of course, continued apace in 
all scrVices 


N contrast, having demobilized almost completely, 

the United States was compelled by the Korean war 
to raise its forces to a new peak of 3,685,000 men in 
\pril 1952. In the three years from 1952 to 1955, the 
United States has demobilized more than the number 
of men that the Soviets now propose to cut from their 
own forces. Present plans envisage a still further reduc 
tion by the middle of next year, down to a total of 
2,850,000. 


\ balance sheet of \merican 


present Soviet and 
armed strength shows the great Soviet preponderance 


ore » 
in ground forces 


USA 


1,100,000 
970.000 
670,000 
200,000 

2.940.000 


Army 

\ir | CES 
Navy 
Marines 


18 divisions 
20,000 aircratt 
9 000 aircratt 
3 divisions 
21 divisions 
29,000 aircraft 


LISSR 


\rmy 

Air | Orcees 
Navy 
Marines 


2,500,000 
$00,000 
650,000 

50.000 


+000.000 


175 divisions 
20,000. aircratt 
4.000 aircraft 


175 divisions 
23,000 aircralt 


For one 
an additional 400,000 men in 
the para military police security units 


I his table does not tell the whole Story 
thing, the Soviets have 
border guards, 
camp guards, and internal security forces ) of the MVD 
\lso, the Soviets have more combat aircralt in opera 
tional units than does the United States, especially in 
tactical aviation. The Soviet Navy, while deficient in 
capital ships and complet ly lac king in aircratt carriers 
does have about 25 modern cruisers, over 100 destroy 
ers, and over 350 submarines. The submarines in pal 
ticular are a potential Strategy i threat to the United 
States and NATO 

The ratio of ground strength in the key luropean 
The Soviet 
Union and the eastern uropean satellites presently 
85 Soviet, 80 satellite 
we call the European theater, plus another 90 Soviet 
NATO has 
but HO active divisions with ne vligible standing ground 
United States 
British Commonwealth 

In the kar East, the 


theater strongly favors the Communists 


have 165. divisions in what 


divisions in central Russia and in Asia 


reserves in. the and the nations of the 
Chinese Communists, North 


Koreans, and Viet-minh have over 3 million regulars 
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The Soviet ‘“‘new look” uses air power to supplement army forces rather than replace them 


ind 2,900 aircraft 
( hina and Viet 
men, and but small numbers of modern jet aircraft 
Soviet 


the combined United States and Japanese torces by 


Lhe Republic ot Korea, Nationalist 
Nam have approximately | million 
forces in the bar | ast exceed 


ground Cand ait 


ibout the same ratio. The over-all balance thus is even 


more favorable to the (Communist bloc in Asia than 


it issn Lurope 


R' TURNING to the announced Soviet reduction of 
forces, the demobilization of 640,000 men has been 
cheduled tor completion by 15 December 1955. It 
is to be a reduction of “the army and navy” (the air 
forces being components of these services), but in 
ictual fact the reduction will probably he almost en 
tirely in the ground forces, with perhaps some cut in 
establishment. If 


the naval shore support forces are 


retained in roughly the same proportion the cut may 
ipproximate 35 infantry and cavalry divisions \| 
though thi a substantial reduction in 
force, there will remain 140 Soviet divisions (of which 
plus the & 


Following the Soviet lead, several 


appe il to he 


thout 65° are tank” or “mechanized 
itellite divi ons 


itellite | s) reductions These 


total 


innounced mode st 


reductions may affect slightly the number of 
itellite divisions, but will not alte: the yon ral picture 


\nd as 


certainly will be no increase in Western ground strength 


the Soviets are doubtless aware there almost 
until the proposed 12 divisions trom West Germany 
ire Tal ed 

Lhe Soviet bloc. 
atellite 


after the announced Soviet and 


reduction: in force have been made, will sc 
tain a superiority in ground forces of almost 3 to | in 
| urope and over 3 to | in Asia—even assuming that 
no reductions are made in present NATO forces and 


granting the addition of 12 German divisions 


he Sov et ‘New | ook’ 


Ihe most challenging aspects of the recent Soviet 
move are the Strategic context ol the deci: ion to reduce 
the ground forces, and the extent to which it reflects 


i “new look philosophy assigning priority to ail 
nuclear weapon: 

During most of the postwar period, partic ularly from 
1947 to 1955, fell into what 


ve may < il] the pe riod ot Stalinist Stagnation “4 Mod 


Soviet military doctrine 


ern weapons were developed but doctrine lagged 


Con icke rable emphasis was placed upon tudying the 
Soviet experience ot the recent War as the foundation 
based 


lor developing doctrine his experience was 


upon the CONnCE pt ol all and Ca powe! in support ol 


he ground force: Consequently, while the Soviet 


have consi tently de voted attention to building up 
and defense ystems, these 


both strategic air offense 


nev rm have upplemented rather than replaced 
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the long dominant ground forces with thei supporting 


tactical air force and coastal naval torces 


HI post Stalin leack rship has inere singly shown evi 
dence ol greater attention to the sti itegi implic ations 
of nuc leat and other new weapons, and clearet aware 
ness of the geostrategic requirements of the present 
balance of world power 


element in the Soviet leadership led by Malenkoy 


In the spring of 1954, one 


raised the prospect of mutual deterrence as the con 
of Soviet and 
building up the potential for mutually devastating 


Malenkoy 


that this state of affairs made war unreasonable, and 


S¢ quence \m« rican a brie vements mn 


thermonuc lear Strategic all trike hinted 
hence would permit a reduction in the Soviet armed 


Bulganin and various military leaders took issu 


Malenkov’s ha i¢ 


because it had hecom too 


forces 
with this point ot view 
likely 


all concerned Wa 


premise 
that War Was less 
dangerous for further denounces 


hy Molotoy Valenkov Wal 


compelled to resign, in February 1955. This disagree 


ind Bulganin if the tir 
related to broader litle Cnee mone the 
factions ol the Sovict leader hip 

Vialenkoy Lice’ (1 have 


and foreign polic \ 


ment Wa 
lt might appeal that 

idopted his defense progt Wn lo 

1 certain extent this may be true, just as St ilin idopted 


much of Trotsky’s program alter defeating him. But 


ippearances may also be dece ptive lrue, the massive 
standing ground forces are hy ing trimmed But thi 
may reflect a reallocation of de fense effort from thre 


vround forces to the air forces rather than a reduction 


of militar) strength \t the present time, we can only 
peculat on whether or not military pending will he 
reduced, but the recent course of Soviet military budget 


history may be instructive 


No Indication of Budget Cuts 


Military appropriations, both in budge tary allocation 
and in actual expenditure: reached a maximum in 
1952 108.6 billion rubles 
The 1953 budget not only marked a decline in alloca 
tions (to 110.2 billion 
decline in actual spending in 1953 (to an estimates 
102.9. billion 1954 are not 


vet known, but the budget approved in \pril 1954 


113.8 and re pectively 


but the re was an even harper 
| 


\ctual expenditure in 


reduced the budgetary allotment for defense to 100 
billion ruble Ss Thus it would appeal that Viale nk 
progt im included, tor whatever objective 1 retrem ly 
Coincident with h 
| _— 

] ) p 


increase in defense appropriation trot 


ment in over all military effort 


depo ition, the new budget for 


billion rubles a return almost to the 


1 


1952. There ha 


milit iry pe nding prog! im to 


hee nono indi 


in ground force 








lhe reasons which led the political leaders to re 
illocate manpower from the Army to the economic SYS 
tem may or may not have been fully appreciated by 
the military leaders. Similarly, the military leaders may 
or may not fully concur in the foreign policy ot “eas 
ny tension peacetul co-existence’ renamed ). It is 
po ible that one reason for Marshal Zhukov’s inclu 
on in the Soviet delegation to the Geneva meeting 
it the summit” was to judge for himself (with Khrush 
chev and Bulganin) whether Western intentions 
vere really suc h as to make the contemplated reduction 
in force feasible at this time. I do not mean that the 
political leaders necessarily felt compelled to obtain 
the concurrence of the military leader hip for thi: move 
ilthough this i po ible But urely the assent ot the 


milit iry Wa ce ‘ irable 


It is nec iry to not the role ol the military in the 


recent politi al conflict betwee n Khrush hey and Ma 
lenkov. The senior military leaders had, by virtue of 
the issue involved, been drawn into the political con 
Hict 1 hve \ trongly OPpo i d M ile nkov S defense budget 
cul hi initiation of the tre nd to a shift from heavy 
to light Indu trie and hi reduc tion ol the tate stock 
pile reserve lo some degree, Khrushchev's victory 
over Malenkov was due to the support of the military 


iat evidence i* all too scanty to permit us to judge 


the attitudes of the military leaders toward the new 
cut in the army. It is likely that at least a part of the 
military leadership opposed this measure particularly 
Sines the senior military leader re, for the most part 


men whose career have been mac in the vround force 





The evidence is not sufficient to enable us to discern 
specihic divisions among the military leaders on this 
question It is clear, however, that, in general, Mar 
shal Konev is more closely associated with Khrushchev 
than are Zhukov and other senior marshals 

[his brief digression into the rapport between the 
political and military leaders has been necessary to 
provide the background against which to consider the 
emergence of a modified “new look” defense philosophy 

There are no indications which would lead us to 
doubt that all the Soviet political and military leaders 
are, and have been, aware ol the great importance ol 
acquiring and maintaining powertul offensive and de 
fensive air forces. Soviet development and procurement 
of advanced jet medium and heavy bombers, of all 
weather jet interceptors and doubtless ol nuclear and 
thermonuc lear weapons continues to proceed at max! 


mum intensity 


Weapons and ‘Tactics 


[he trend in Soviet military doctrine, as we observed 
earlier, has, at least until the present, been tor these 
new arms to supplement the traditional combined arms 
ground tactical team, rather than to displace it. Malen 
kov's economic reforms for the first time made cleat 
the crisis into which this doctrinal view Was leading 
It was becoming too expensive for the Soviet Union 
to maintain the traditional massive ground and tactical 
air forces and simultaneously to create the exceedingly 
costly modern strategic offensive and defensive weap 
ons systems. It is likely that the problem was aggravated 


hy the CONG idental emergence ol Malenkoy . CCONOMIC 


Che Soviets will remain strong in armor and artillery, arms to which they give a great deal of attention. 
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program at the very time when various new weapons 
may have been entering the procurement phase and 
demanding increased expenditures. The adoption of a 
new look” by the political leaders may have been in 
Huenced by the competing demands on resources. 


ILT TARY thinking in the Soviet Union continues 

to differ from American doctrine. There is a strong 
tendency in Soviet military thought against the view 
that any single weapon or arm-—even strategic all 
thermonuclear power—can alone win wars. Recently 
beginning in 1953 but culminating in the spring of 
this year, the increased importance ol surprise alt at 
tack with thermonuclear weapons has been openly rec 
ognized, This is an important modification of traditional 
Soviet military doctrine, but it is by no means a com 
plete revision or revolution in Soviet military thought 
Strategic air offensive and defensive forces continue to 
compleme nt tactical or theater ground and air forces, 
although the former are now accorded a greater share 
of the resources allotted to the armed forces. 

Lhe primary mission of the Soviet Strategic nuclear 
air power is deterrence, as is the mission of our own 
SAC. Its second mission is, in time of war, to deal! a 
devastating blow to SAC and the urban-industrial 
centers of the United States. But if the thermonuclear 
strategic striking power of the Soviet Union and the 
United States should cancel each other out—either in 
mutual reticence to unleash this weapon In a war, OF 
in massive reciprocal blows—the Soviet military lead 
CTs intend to have ready strong forces prepared tor 
either conventional limited war or tactical atomic wal 


Phe Long War 


Soviet military thinking continues to assume that 
any war will be a long, drawn-out affair. Even the 
writers who note the increased effectiveness of air 
atom powel continue to visualize War In this Image 
\merican military thinking 1S criticized by Soviet mili 
tary writers for “gambling” on a decisive initial air 
itomic blow. The Soviets, in contrast, continue to 
believe that, de Spite the admittedly very great effect 
of such we apons, wal would still be determined by the 
basic over-all military, economic and moral strength 
of the nation. This is not “sour grapes ,; for better or 
for worse, the Soviets believe in preparing for a long 
war in which all arms are necessary 

lhus there is a Soviet “new look,” but one which 
continues to differ in certain significant respects from 
the dominant American conception. In time, it may 
move closer to the conclusions he ld in the West, or it 
may continue to cle ve lop along its own path 

Ihe Soviet “new look,” while not the cause of the 
announced Soviet reduction in its ground forces, pro 
vided the Strategic basis on which this reallocation of 
manpowe! to the economy Was justified It presumably 
also reflects the basis tor a reallocation ol the defense 
budge tary appropriations, to the extent that all or part 


of the funds earmarked for maintenance of that portion 
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Soviet military thinkers do not believe 
that any single arm or weapon can 
win a war by itself, nor do they be- 
lieve that a war can be won with a 
single air-atomic blow. Therefore, 
they consider strategic and defensive 
air forces as being complementary to 


armies and tactical air forces. 


of the ground forces which are to be released may now 


be available to supplement other military needs. How 
ever, such a development would become fully apparent 
only in next year's budget. It is important to realize 
that even a cut in next year's budget for the armed 
torces, which may occur, would not retlect a slac kening 
in the Soviet military effort and would not justify a 
reduction in our own detense appropriations Lhe So 
viet budget of this year did not, like our own, represent 
a Stage In progressive reduction, but, on the contrary 
was a swollen one. In coming disarmament talks, the 
Soviets may propose or accept further reductions in 
force, but only on a basis which will preserve a sub 
stantial advantage to them in military strength. ‘The 
relinquishing of additional divisions in exchange for a 
cut in American air power the U.S. Army can scarcely 
be reduced further) would, for « xample, be acceptable 
to the Soviet Union 


§° in conclusion, we see that the Soviet Union i 
not “disarming” to “ease world tensions.” The real 
objective ol the Soviet reduction in ground force ! 
to increase over-all Soviet strength vis-a-vis the Fre 
World his Is being accomplished by reallocating 
“surplus military manpowe! to the unc rstre neth eco 
nomic sector of Soviet national power This ground 
strength is surplus for two reasons. For one, the Soviet 
bloc will still retain a 3-to-| superiority over the force 
of the Free World, both in Europe and in Asia. More 
over, the modified “new look military philo ophy now 
adopted by the Soviets recognizes the dominant rol 
of strategic thermonuclear air offense and defense, al 
though it embraces a conception under which stron 
theater ground, air, and sea forces are also considered 
essential \mple forces for these missions will remain 
after the s« heduled reduc tion in ground treneth 

The only real Soviet effort at disarming is the at 
tempt to disarm us, both politically and militarily. Thi 
objective will not be realized i) long is we recognize 
the true purposes ot such Soviet measures as the reduc 


tion in force and act according], 
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The good name of the Army would be improved (and the work of the MPs made much 




















easier) if all levels of command shared in the responsibility for the misconduct of the few | 
~ | 

Fi IM childhood d wd behavi not iys realize the results that n charge of the MP town patrol wa 
impressed upon u ;dmonition me from tailing to administer ade uncooperative [he captain was ex 

r strop, stayin | hool, AW juate punt hment Discipline breaks plaining the procedures to be followed 

| or court-martial, and yet we till cown within the command ind public while on patrol when a commotion wa 

wave di iplin ry pl blem Lhe mil ppre tion of the Army deteriorate heard. The two officers stepped out 

police because of the nature ol | llustrate command failure, her into the hallway, and saw two military 

r worl om 8 poser | Se Ee) policemen bringing in a drunken sol 

hat this quotation from Off dier who was cursing, yelling, and 

I 1 ! ny, y , 


suml » 1954, is correct C,00d lth. provost marshal of a famous in 
er T truggling. The MPs reported that they 
) mit 





bad behavior by one soldier tends t vy division had requested the ' 
be regarded by the segment of the pub commanding general that line ofhcer: had topped at the local bus station | 
observing it as more or ke typi i ool company and field grade be assigned while on routine patrol bee station | 
ies Selena The perfect solu courtesy patrols” to assist the mili- ™4naget had informed them that a | | 
n is for every member of the Army — tary police in curbing the behavior of oldier had passed out in the latrine | 
to share the responsibility for its good military personnel. The provost: mat The military police had been able to i 
me in the opinion of the American hal knew that if the line oflicers had vet him out of the bus station without 
peopl Objectionable behavior i chance to observe what the military the public becoming aware of his 
in be kept to an ibsolute minimum — police ind the civilian public aw, cor drunken condition. The soldier denied 
vhen commanders appreciate the im- rective action at unit level would re- being drunk, even though he had to 
portance of doing so and take the prop ult. The commanding general gave use both hands to steady himself on 
er steps to transmit this belief to their his approval ind a young lieutenant the desk. He further stated it would 
men colonel from a famous regiment was do no good to send a DR (disciplinary 
In handling olke nde rs re ported the first held-g ice othcer assigned Lis report to his outht, because he ran | | 
through channel: commanding otheer ttitude toward the captain who was the outfit; he also made some disparag 
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A military police desk sergeant at 
Camp Crawford, Japan, directs his 
patrols to trouble spots 








COMMAND DISCIPLINE 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RALPH B. VOTE, JR. 


ing remarks about his commanding 


otheer stupidity ibility, and the pro 


fession of his commander's mother. The 
desk set cant ordered him locked up 
until he was sober. As the two officers 
turned away, the lieutenant colonel 
iid to the captain That soldier be 
longs to my service company. He has 
in excellent record in the battalion 
If you had sent through a DR on this 
incident | wouldn't have believed it 
because of his fine record. I'll take him 
ff your hands when I leave The sol 
der ipparently was an 0800 to 1700 
oldier, and the officer worked the 
rive hy ull 

lo illustrate the second result ot 
mproper behavior which affects our na 


onal prestige | will cite an in ident 
| 


in brance during Wi rid VU il II 


A | rencn VW man fan a small brasserie 
just down the street from the Lion 
d'Or, the most famous bar in Reims 
\fter Reims was liberated from the 
ccrman her little brasserie became 1 
favorite with our soldiers. The cordial 
nd friendly woman spoke no English 
lhe night before the incident in her 
| had heard her lead the 

of the Marseillaise, followed 

uur soldiers singing our national 
inthem however i soldier who spoke 
French and in an attempt at humor 


had told her that a cordial greeting to 
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Symbolic of military law and order as well as Anglo-American unity, 


a two-man military police patrol enter 


an off-limits street in Seoul 





ill Yanks was “Hello 
that makes a normal male hight 
told that 


d word 

| am 
she was quite proud of her 
and ol 


two words of | nygli hn cours 


in iddressing our soldiers her saluta 
tion always brought a roar of laughter 

I hi call 
it the military police tation that ther 
the little 
When we yot there we tound broken 
vila Hoor, the table 


turned spots on the wall indicating 


next night we received a 


NaS trouble al brasseru 


ill over the 


OvVel 


omeon ind mw 


the 


had thrown liquid 
oldier 

hind a table a Madame 
ifter glas al them 
it the top of her 


commer tour cowering be 
threw gla 

She was screaming 
I1umiliation 
\pparent 1 te min 
call had 
translated the word she h id been using 


After | had calmed 


recove red our 


Oe 
humiliation 
ule be fore 


Oul YOTHCOT 


to greet our oldic I 


her down, ind oldiers 


from under the table, she told her story 
through ] brench police 


She 


illowed in her place 


inte rpr tcr 
oldiers be 
she had 
been so humiliated that she was afraid 
he could never hold her head up again 
Wi did iS she asked, and placed her 
We as an 
urmy and as a nation lost a good friend 
the thoughtle: 
of our soldiers 


iske d that no American 


bec tus 


establishment off limit: 


hecause of action of 


one 


ind 


thoughtl ss acts ol othcers 
the 
direct reflection on the yreat percent 
4’ ol othicers 
involved in a 


that we, as 


oul 


men all over world are a 


and men who never be 


Come SCTIOUS COMM PFrOmMrs 


ing iim ident have been many 


times commanders of unit: 
have looked il the proceeding of our 
and have aid 


junior ofhcers and men 


1 chu | le 


have 


boy: 
through 


“Boys will be 
DR. back 
indorsement Se 


1Sth 


many 


with 


ina ent our 


channe I: with the 


ve rely 
\M 

Wwe il bars were 
that the 


reprimanded under the 
World War Il 
let down. The 
entitled to a 


During 
the ory 


boy 


Wal 


wer 


little fun; tomorrow they may di 
I} lowever 


MPs who have had a 
lot of experience will i lI you that our 


he ird 


om 


our 


the one who ha 


the 


combat veteran 


i shot fired in anger—is not 


who vive’ trouble Lhe youny replace 


ment who iS trying to Impress his com 


bat friends with his toughness and 
virility is the one who shows up in our 
military police stations 

The procedures established by out 


handling ot disc l 


plinary reports are sound. Briefly out 


commanders in the 


lined, thev are as follows: Two mili 


tary police observe a soldier ina viola 
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tion which is so serious it must be 
reported to the unit commander. The 
report made out by the military police 
is checked for accuracy and sufhcient 
facts by the desk sergeant, the ofhcer 
in charge of the town patrol, the 
ergeant major of the provost marshal’s 
ofhice 


m rsh il 


and sometimes by the provost 
himself. The report is then 
ent to the adjutant for signature and 
descends through command channels 
to the man’s unit. In some cases, a 
reply-by-indorsement action is required. 
I his violation and a summary of other 
serious incidents is placed on the com 
mm inding ye neral’s desk Cal h morming 
0 that he is informed daily of dis« iplin 
iry trends and actions of the soldier: 
of his 


Up to this point every proce dure out 


command. 


lined would appear to be foolproof, 


but in some cases there is neither 


wlequate, nor any, punishment given 
I'he reasons are that the subordinate 
commanders delegate these reports to 
their Sls, who are extremely busy oth 
cers, and a further delegation is made 
fo a clerk-stenographer who types in 
1 favorite indorsement, “For your in 
formation and action,” and it finally 
ends up with the company commander 
l'rom reading the last indorsement, he 
feels he should take some action, but 


takes, 


this report pertains only to his unit; 


regardless of what action he 


the rest of the Army is not concerned 
ae doc 


of his soldier was a reflection not only 


s not fully realize that the action 


but on his commande 
ind on the U.S. Army, and, in som« 


Instances 


on his unit 
in overseas theaters, on the 
honor and integrity of the nation. So 
he indorses back to his parent unit the 
punishment given, which many times 


\W 


or “Investigation 


i Severely reprimanded under 
15,” or “Restriction, 


indicates no needed,” and the 


action 


matter 


dropped 


HERI the 


past where untrained, immature mili 


have been instances in 
tary police made mistakes. When thes 
mistakes occur and the unit commander 
has knowledge of them, this most cet 
tainly conditions his thinking when he 
But as 


Police 


Corps, through proper training and 


receives 


the 


a disciplinary report 
years roll by, the Military 


selection, are eliminating mistakes, and 
the present-day unit commander can 
rest assured that when he receives a 
disciplinary report, proper disciplinary 
action should be taken. 

MPs do not send up reports on all 
soldiers who have misbehaved. To il 


THE 


lustrate why, our present Provost Mat 
shal General, Major General William 
H. Maglin, tells the following story 
of an incident that happened when 
Hawaii, 
many years ago. The Navy and the 
\rmy had a joint shore and military 
police patrol in Honolulu. One night 
they received a call from a roller-rink 


he was provost marshal of 


owner that there was a gang fight going 
on at the establishment between sailors 
and soldiers. When the paddy wagon 
returned to the Navy and Army mili 
lary police headquarters, it was found 
that the participants in the fight were 
evenly divided between the two serv 
ices. The soldiers lined up in front of 
the Army desk sergeant and the sailors 
in front of a chief petty officer. ‘The 
first soldier was asked his name, rank, 
and unit. He replied, “Doe, John, Sea 
man First Class, USS ’—a famous 
battleship then docked at Pearl Harbor: 
Ihe desk sergeant, an old-timer in the 
service, said, “All right, son, let's try 
it once more: name, rank, and unit,’ 
and the soldier replied with the same 
About time the Navy 
chief called over to the Army desk that 
something was wrong. That this blank 
blank sailor claimed to be a member ol 


answer this 


a famous infantry regiment then garri 
soned at Schofield Barracks. The ap 


parent mix-up was caused by a group 
of soldiers and sailors contending as 
to which service the local girls showed 
the most affection for. As the argument 
grew louder, someone came up with 
the brilliant idea of changing uniforms 
thereby eliminating all personalities 
ind allowing the uniforms to stand on 
merit alone. The change was made 
and the entire group, for testing pur 
the local rink 
How the fight started, and which serv 


ice uniform 


poses, went to roller 


was winning were nevet 


The the 


roller rink wanted no action taken in 


determined proprietor of 


so far as he was concerned. There wa: 
the 


fight on roller skates had been a humor 


no damage, and so-called 


gang 


ous exhibition to the few 


How 


men exchanged uniforms, and after a 


spectators 


was this incident handled? The 


few sage remarks by the Army sergeant 
the Navy chief, the men wer 
back to their No othe ial 


action because none was needed. 


ind 
sent units 


There are many incidents that are 
handled this way. But the simplest 
short for 
every member of the Army to share the 
responsibility for its good name in the 
opinion of the American people. It’s 


just as simple as that. 
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cut to curb misconduct 1S 

















T was going to be a hot day for the parade, so just before 
leaving the house | haggled the wife out of a couple of 
bucks for beer, explaining that no self-respecting master 
sergeant would allow Armed Forces Day to pass without 
nuzzling the foam on a few cold ones with his comrades. 

By good pre-planning, I managed to get to Tony's in time 
for an early one before the parade organized. A large black 
dog bit me on the leg just before I got to the door. I whirled 
to offer him the other leg, boot first, but spying two kids 
eyeing me from the curb I withheld my counterattack, 
thinking that, after all, a considerate master sergeant does 
not go around kicking dogs. Especially on Armed Forces 
Day. 

Inside Tony's I got a bottle of the favorite and borrowed 
a clean rag to wipe the hound slobber off my TWs. Tony 
raised his eyebrows, saying, “Dog bitcha, huh? Wotsa mat- 
ter, didn’t you tell him it was Armed Forces Day?” Laugh- 
ing uproariously he slapped me on the back, some stray 
hamburger coming off his hand and sticking to my shirt. 
The other guys, the early-Saturday-morning boys, joined 
in with Tony and we all had a good laugh at the military. 
When the chuckles died down, one of them asked me, 
“How long you been in, Sarge?” 

“Little over eleven,” I replied. Up to then this had 
sounded like a reasonable enough length of time. Of course, 
not Old Line, but at least I wasn’t fresh from basic. 

Ed the plumber shook his head. “Hell, if I hadda stayed 
in I'd have—lessee—over sixteen years by now,” he coun- 
tered. 

Tony looked respectfully at Ed. “That right? Boy, you'd 
just have four years to do! How long were you in?” 

Ed took a swig of brew and said matter-of-factly, “Six- 
teen months. Woulda got out sooner but my records got 
lost when I went AWOL.” 

Charlie the retired gravestone setter had been doing some 
figuring on a paper sack, and spoke up. “Well, boys, I fig- 
ger if | had stayed in I would have retired long ago. Be 
sitting pretty, | would.” 

Tony and the boys made approving remarks, and to be 
polite | asked him when he was in service. 

“Nineteen eighteen,” he said. “From July until after 
the Armistice. Would have had to stay in longer but they 
set up a discharge center right in my camp and I was one of 
the first ones out.” 


HROUGH the screen door I saw Sam the neighborhood 
postman stooping to scratch behind the black dog's ear. 
Then he came in, unlimbered his mail sack, and Tony 
handed him the usual Coke. Sam took out a large hand 
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The Sergeant Shoulda Stood in Bed 


There are days when you can’t lay up a bit of time in this man’s Army 


Master Sergeant Gerald Crumley 











kerchief and wiped his perspiring face. “Boy, is it hot! 
Only thing that cone me going is the thought of just two 
more years, then I hit the old rocking chair.” He swigged 
his pop and sighed, “Yessir, just two more years.” Noticing 
my uniform he said, “How long you been in service, 
sonny?” 

“Oh, not so long,” I hedged. “Just sort of getting started.” 

“You a career man?” he asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” I mumbled. “Sort of early to start 
thinking of that.” 

Killing his Coke he slung his mail bag and started for 
the door. “Well, don’t do like I did. If I had stayed in | 
could have retired last year instead of toting this fool sack 
for two more.” He moved through the door, patted the 
black dog, and disappeared up the street. 


LEFT by the back door to avoid feeding the dog and 

met the Major at the parade starting point. He was an 
swering questions coming from all sides, from members of 
the parade units. One guy in particular was barraging him 
with complaints. “Major,” he was saying, “I been with the 
fire department for twenty-two years and I never been 
asked to drive my truck behind Girl Scouts before in one 
of these parades.” He shifted his left arm to offer a better 
view of the longevity stars on the sleeve. “Another thing, 
Major. In all my twenty-two years of service I never seen 
one of these parades start on time.” 

The Major turned a harassed glance toward me and said, 
“Well, we'll try to work something out before starting 
time.” He nudged me by the elbow toward the curb. “Lis 
ten, Sergeant. Go down to New Street and see if you can 
switch those Girl Scouts up to the front of the unit.” He 
started making notes on his parade plan and turned sud 
denly to me. “You know, Sergeant, I envy you. It’s days 
like these that I sort of wish I had stayed an enlisted man 

. I'd have eighteen years toward retirement now.” 


| NODDED sympathetically and moved down the street 
On the next corner, Sergeant Laret was leaning against a 
brick wall, scribbling briskly on his parade plan. He looked 
up as I approached and smiled. “Sarge,” he said, “I been 
figeerin’. When I reenlist in November I'm gonna draw 
over fifteen hundred bucks in final pay. Gonna sock it in 
soldier's deposits and let it rest until I finish my twenty in 
sixty-one.” He looked intently at me for a moment, then 
said, “Whatsa matter, pal? You look beat.” 

Now it was my turn to look off into the distance. “I 
dunno, Sarge,” I said. “It’s just that some days I feel like 
a dumb recruit.” 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
IN THE 
POW CAMPS 


0) WA ca i np ind just, but our objective in the 
Ko War ere frequently contu ed in the public 
mind 
iy hore Wn V t had three spect 
i) War aspect 


control ofl 


There was the 
North Koreans fighting South Korean: 
i divided counts There was the collective 
wct the first Linited Nation 

And there Vi 
the Western powe! 


Mmiuinist HNThy riali mm) 


tte mpt to stop a treaty 
the Cold War aspect 


blocking the expansion of Com 


ot 
breaking AyYTCSSOn 


Linited \ wion 


\meri in intervention were 


Phe causes of the war objectives and 


the need for not clearly rar 
lineated in the public mind, This lack of understanding 
\merican fighting men 


itte rapt d to ¢ xploit to the fulle st this 


pres tiled imony citizen ind 
Phe Communist 
condition in both inte rational propa anda ind mn dealing 
vith our prisoner ol wart 
Durnin the Korean War 190 
tured by the enemy. OF these, 6,656 were Army troops 
63 were Air Porce men; 241 were Marines; 40 were Navy 


Mien 1 he \rmy hore the he Wiest burden ol prisoner losse 


\mericans were Cap 


1 hie captives were marched off to variou 


\ 


pr On ¢ imp 


in the North Korean interior \ltovether there were 20 


rf th e < Wp 


“Death Marches” 
1 he fir { ordeal the 


thre worst was thr 


North Kore in 


ly back ofr bound hi iim 


prisoner had to suffer—and often 


march to one of thes camps Lhe 
hands behind 
Wounded prisoner 
blood 


wounded received no medic i 


frequently tied a prisoner 
with wire 
Vor’ jammed into trucl 


that iolted dripping ilong 


\l inv ol thr 


ittention until they 


i 
} 


roken I vac 


reached the camp. Some were not 


I 
ittended to until days thereatter 


The marching prisoners were liable to be 
kicked to their feet if they fell. A number of the 


Kore in olhicer:s wer 


hn aten of 
North 


bullwh )) barbarian product ol 
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emi primitive environment Probably the \ had nevel heard 
of the Geney 1 Conventions or any other code of war. The 
worst of this breed were responsible for the murder of 
men who tagyvered out of line Or collapsed at roadside 
They were particularly brutal to South Korean « aptives 
Some Americans, with hands tied behind back, were shot 
by the enemy. 

So the 


Mare he S 


journeys to the “death 


On one of these marches, 700 men were 


prison camps were 
headed north. Before the camp was reached, 500 men 
had perished 


Facilities, Food, and Care Were Poor 


The camps were what might be expected In a remote 


corner of Asia a basic diet 


Prisoner rations were scanty 
of rice occasionally leavened with some foul kind of soup 
The Red Chinese and Korean authorities pointed out that 
this larder conformed with the rules of the Geneva Con 
ventions—the prisoner received the same food as the sol 
diery holding him captive. Of course, the Chinese were 
inured to a rice diet \merican could not 


tomach such fare. Sickness broke out in the camps Many 


The average 


ol the men suffer d long sieges ot dyse ntery 

I he men suffered much from cold In winter and heat 
in summer. Water was often scarce; bathing became difh 
cult. Barracks were foul and unsanitary 

In the best of the camps the men behind the barbed 


wire were sometimes given tobacco, a few 


morsels of 
indy, occasional mail \s will he noted, such items were 
usually offered as rewards for ‘COOpe rative conduct 


\ few Red Cross packages lL lowever, the 


enemy consiste ntly retu ed to permit the Inte rational Red 


got through 


( Pays’ to Inspect prison I ot War ¢ imps The r¢ Was good 


Camps Varied from Bad to Worse 


In the worst of the camps the prisoners existed by the 


in of their teeth and raw COUTage Men in the bad 
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imps were known to lose 50 pounds weight in a matter 
it weeks. 

The “bad” camps included the so-called “Bean Camp” 
near Suan, a camp known as “Death Valley” near Puk 
hin, another camp called “The Valley,” apparently in the 
vicinity of Kanggye. \mong the worst camps were the 
Interrogation Center” near Pukchin and a neighboring 
disciplinary center called “The Caves.” This last was 
literally composed of caverns in which the men were con 
fined. Here they were forced to sleep without blankets 
Their food was thrown at them. There were no latrine 
facilities. In “The Caves” the prisoners were reduced to 
a degree of misery and degradation almost unbelievable 
Those sent to “The Caves” were prisoners accused of 


insubordination, breaking camp rules, attempting to escape, 


or committing some other crime (so-called). The testimony 
of survivors suggests that the “crime” was seldom fitted by 
the punishment. Some men who refused to talk to military 
interrogators were threatened with, or sent to “The Caves 


‘“‘Pak’s’’ Was No Palace 


Possibly the worst camp endured by American POW: 


in Korea was the one known as “Pak’s Palace This was 
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a highly specialized interrogation center located near the 
city of Pyongyang. The place was a brickyard Hanked by 
Korean houses. It was a North Korean establishment 
dominated by a chief interrogator, Colonel Pak. Pak was 
ably assisted by a henchman who came to be called 


Wong by the POWs 


The camp Was under the administration ot a Colonel 


‘Dirty Pictures 


Lee, and there were several othe: interrogators on the 
team. But Pak and Wong were symbolic of the institution 
Pak was a sadist, an animal who should have been in a 
cage Lhe team employed the usual questionnaires, the 
carrot-and prod tec hniques to induce answers. | ailing to 


Palace 


Coercion was used as the 


induce them, they contrived to compel them The 
wanted military information 
ultimate resort. And for Pak, coercion began soon after a 
prisoner refused to talk. Then Pak would use violence 
\busive language would be followed by threats, kicks 
cigarette burns, and promises of further torture 

Several Ul S \rmy and Navy ofhcers were cy ute stioned 
it Pak’s Palace \ few \rmy enlisted men went through 
this brickvard mill. The great majority of POWs held 
there were \ir Force ofhcer: They took a bad heating 


trom ( olonel Pak 





UT the prisoners found ways to get around the beating 
One way was to convince the captors that you were 
dumb stupid, the low man in your class. Undergoing in 
terrogation, one officer convinced his Inq uisitors that he 
was the stupide st ofhcer in the service He was awarded a 
contemptuous slap and that was about all 
Palace,” the 


open up with a wild 


lo the surprise of some prisoners at the 
interrogation team would sometime 
politic al haranguce Then came the word that the enemy 
had established a system of indoctrination courses. The 
prisoner might Start the hard way ind he punished by 
restru ted rations and other privations If he began to show 
the “proper pirit 


to cooper ife WV ith his captor he was 


lectured and handed (¢ OMMuUuNist literature \ docile prison 
who read the literature and listened politely to the 
graduated to a better class. Finally he might 


Peaceful Valley.’ 


relatively good 


lectures, wa 
bye “nt to 
food Wa 

} 


In this lenient camp the 
might even have to 
Marxian 
Pe iceful \ illey’ and 


thers who recepted Communist schooling were called 


Prisoner 
miCccO And here they were given all sorts of 
propaganda Ihe yi iduate from 


‘p 
| rOyTCssive ¢ 


Prisoners who refused to go along with the 
program often remained in tougher circumstances They 
vere con ice red “Re chionarn 

tut the enemy followed no rigid system. Rather, his treat 


ment ol prisoners was Capricious Sometimes he showed 
contempt for the man who readily submitted to bullying. 
lhe prisoner who stood up to the bluster, threats and blows 


of an interrogator might be dismissed with a shrug and 


ig 
ent to quarters as mild as any—if any prison barracks in 
North Kore a could be ae s ribed as mild 


All in ill the ox ile prisoner did not vain mu¢e h by his 


docility and sometimes he gained nothing Ihe prisoner 
who defied Pak ind his breed might take a beating, but 

iin he might not. ‘The ordeal was never easy. But things 
werent @asy either for the combat troops battling out there 


in the trenches 


Progressives and Reactionaries 
Ihe POW chools in North Korea were, of 


yur patterned ilter the Soviet Russian design They 


politic il 


or part ol a ma program lO pre id Marxian ideology 


nal vain convert for International Communism. The 


Provressive were called upon to deliver lectures, write 


pamphiet ind make propa inda broad ists Progressive 


leaders wer ent amony he ctionar’ry groups to harangue 


thy men They wrot peeche condemning Capitalism 


inal \meri in ivr ion om Korea They organized a 
up known a Pe ce | ighter 

bortunately only 1 few other wce't Progre sives low 
‘trong on the en 
If the 
( olonel Sins a peace px tition and ord rs the rest of us to 


\ltoge ther the 


Phat many of them refused 


ver, their influence was unfortunately 


ted men lf the ( plain can do it why cant | 


do it, we have to follow orders, don't we 


enti ted men were on a pot 


to porn the Py IVTCSSIVE ind ré lected i promise sometimes 


unfulfilled, of better food, minor luxuries, and mail call 


iVs Sore thing for the pirit ot pris ites and noncoms The 


men who yave the Progre ve in argument the active 


Reactionaries—were a rugged group 
REAKDOWN of leadership was exac tly what the enemy 


ce sired Otheers were usu illy SC UTE gated [he nas soon 
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as a natural leader stepped forward in a camp, he was 
removed. Progressives were usually placed in leadership 
positions. And if they weren't obeyed by the other POWs, 
punishments were in store for the “insubordinate prisoners.’ 

By design, and because some officers refused to assume 
leadership responsibility, organization in some of the POW 
camps deteriorated to an every-man-for-himself situation. 
Some of the camps became indescribably filthy. The men 
scuflled for their food. Hoarders grabbed all the tobacco. 
Morale decayed to the vanishing point. Each man mis- 
trusted the next. Bullies persecuted the weak and sick. Filth 
bred disease and contagion swept the camp. So men died 
for lack of leadership and discipline. 


Ordeal by Indoctrination 


When plunged into a Communist indoctrination mill, 
the average American POW was under a serious handicap. 
I:nemy political officers forced him to read Marxian litera- 
ture. He was compelled to participate in debates. He had 
to tell what he knew about American politics and Amer 
ican history. And many times the Chinese or Korean 
instructors knew more about these subjects than he did. 
This brainstorming caught many American prisoners off 
guard. To most of them it came as a complete surprise 
and they were unprepared Lectures study groups disc us 
sion groups—a blizzard of propaganda and hurricanes of 
violent oratory were all a part of the enemy technique. 

\ large number of American POWs did not know what 
the Communist program was all about. Some were con 
fused by it Self seekers accepted it aS an easy out. A few 
may have believed the business. They signed peace peti 
tions and peddled Communist literature. It was not an in 
spiring spectac le. It set loyal groups against cooperative 
groups and broke up camp organization and discipline. It 
made fools of some men and tools of others. And it provided 
the enemy with stooges for propaganda shows. 

lynorance lay behind much of this trouble. A great many 


ervicemen were ‘teen-agers. At home they had thought 


of politics as dry editorials or uninteresting speeches, dull 


is ditchwater. They were unprepared to give the commis 
ars an argument 

Some of the POWs—among them men who became de 
fectors—had heard of Communism only as a name. Many 
before heard of Karl Marx. And here was 
Communism held up as the salvation of the world and 
Marx as 

The Committee heard evidence which revealed that 
many of the POWs knew too little about the United States 
ind it 
had the 


had neve! 


mankind s benefac tor 


ideals and traditions. So the Chinese indoctrinators 


idly intage 


1k. uninformed POWs were up against it. They couldn't 

inswer arguments in favor of Communism with argu 
ments in tavor ol \mericanism because they knew very 
little about their America. The Committee heard a number 
of ex- POWs who stated that a knowledge of Communism 
would have enabled them to expose its fallacies to their 
camp mates. The Red indoctrinators tried hard to win the 
upport of factory workers. But as one of them put it, 
We'd heard all that guff before. Back home. We knew 
their line.” Knowledge was a defense weapon 
While it might be argued that few of the men became 


sincere converts to Communism indeed, the percentage 
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seems to have been infinitesimal—the inability of many to 
peak up for Democracy distressed loyal POWs. Active 
ollaborators aside, there were other passive prisoners who 


went along.” They lacked sufhcient patriotism because 


of their limited knowledge of American Democracy. 


It seemed that these POWs in question had lost their 
battle before they entered the Service. Good citizens 
loyal Americans—the responsibility for their building lies 
with the home, the school, the church, the community 
When men enter the armed forces, the military services 
must carry on with thi: development 

[he committee, stressing the need for spiritual and ed 
ucational bulwarks against enemy political indoctrination 
recommends that the Assistant Secretary of Defense Man 
power and Personnel) be directed to initiate exploratory 
conferences with the Department of Health, Education, 
ind Welfare, and other agencies and institutions on pre 


service training 
> 


Brainwashing and Indoctrination 


Ihe committee made a thorough investigation of the 
brainw ishing question In some cases this time-consum 
ing ind coercive technique was used to obtain confessions 
In these cases American prisoners otf war were subjected 
to mental and physical torture, psychiatric pressures Ot! 
Pavlov Dogs” treatment 

Most of the prisoners, however, were not subjected to 
brainw ishing but were given a high powered indoctrina 
tion for propaganda purposes 

In either case the me mbers of our Armed Forces should 
be given the best education and training possible in the 


future so that they can resist and cope with these prac 


lice 
lhe Committee also learned that POWs in Korea wer 
not dru 1 d. Other methods such as denial of food or slee Pp 


were equally effective ind more practical 


Behind the Barbed-Wire Curtain 


Perhap the Red enemy worked harder on the Amet 
Wan than he did on the other prisoners An \merican who 


igned a propat inda leaflet, a peace petition, or a germ war 


fare confession, was a big feather in the enemy’s hat. Many 
\mericans in Communist POW « imps signed something 
r wrote something. Out of 78 men under various form 
t dure ‘8 signed germ-wartare confessions. Forty other 
did not. Both roups wer under coercion. Why did som 
men break ind some refuse to bend 

Nia l crviccmen ( xhibited pride in themselves ind 
their units. Th particularly pronounced where they 


had belon ed to the ime unit tor years They stood by 
one another like that “band of brothers” in pired by Nel 
on lf i ol Lie r were 14 k his fellow oldie rs took Care ot 


him lhey washed hi clothes bathed him ind pulled 


him through They « xhibited true fraternal pint comrade 
hip military prick I hese soldiers did not let each other 
down. Nor could the Korean Reds win much cooperation 
from them 

Interrogation went hand in glove with indoctrination 


\ prisoner was questioned for military information. He 
was also queried on his home life and educational back 
ground. The interrogator made him put it in writing—a 
biographical sketch. Seldom did the brief autobiography 


prove ufficient. The prisoner was usually compelled to 
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write more, and in preatel detail. It his lites iry eftorts were 
painful the discomfort was only a beginning I lis autobiog 
raphy was used against him The slightest discrepancy 
ind he was accused of lying. He might discover that he had 
written a confession of some kind. And in any case, the 
information supplied the interrogators with a useful lever 
ige tor more pressure Uhe author's mistake was in taking 


pe nin h ind 


NLY a handful of the POWs in Korea were able t 

maintain absolute silence under military Interrogation 
Nearly all of the American prisoners went beyond the 
ibsolute’ name, rank, number, date-of-birth restriction 

Reviewing the interrogation matter, the Defense Ad 
visory Committee felt that the step taken up to now by 
the \rmed bore had been decidedly inadequate 

[he Committee recommends that the Departme nt of 
Defense devise a special training program to teach Amer 
ican servicemen the ways and means of resisting enemy 


interrogators 


What Can Be Done? 


In a war for the minds of men, the enemy s methods can 
be successfully combatted by military t1 ining and civilian 
education In battle and in « iptivily the fighting \mer 
ican is no better than his training ind education Military 


chooling can teac h him combat skills Suc h know how 


i 
must 

The Committee recommends that the Military Service 
initiate a coordinated training program including 

First, general training. This is motivational and informa 
tional training to be conducted throughout the career of 
all servicemen during active and reserve duty. Second 
spe ific training This 1s desivned for and applied to com 
bat-ready troops A code of conduct must apply uniformly 
to all Services 


Services to the vreatest degree pra ticable 


and training must he uniform amon the 

In all Services training should be adapted to cover the 
needs of all rank from the enlisted man to the com 
mance r It must he reali tic as well a idealisti \bove all, 
skill and de vottor 


sufficient to implant a conviction in the heart, conscience 


it must be pre ented with unde rstandin 
md mind of the erviceman that full and loyal upport 


of the code is lo the he { interest of his countr h 


comrade and himself 


Ul] kill must be re intorced by will by mer il ( hara l¢ 


ind by basic beliefs instilled in home and classroor 
long before a lad enters the military service. Prick 
country and re pect for it principle i sense of hon 
ens of re pon ibility uch ba KK hould he r tabl ned 
long betore basic training ind further devel pe 1 al 


he enter the irmed force 
lhe Committee recommends that the service find ay 


effective means of coordinating with civilian education 


institution churche and other patriot organ lin 
pro ide better understanding of American ideal 

War has been defined as “a contest of will \ traimes 
hand holds the we spon But the will, the character, the 
pirit of the individual—these control the hand. More thas 
ever, in the war for the minds of men moral haracter 
will pirit are important 

\s a serviceman thinketh so is he 







The Pipeline Must Go 


COLONEL THOMAS F. DONAHUE 
“Logistics of the Future" 
Military Review, September 1955 


\s the Army of the future changes in composition to 
meet the challenge of atomic warfare, so must logistics 
change. We read of pocket-size divisions, of small self 
contained unit equipped with ill the newer atomic weap 
ons, of cavalry of the sky for use in vertical envelopment, 
and of supply and evacuation by helicopter. Emphasis is 
on peed Service troop trength will be reduced The S¢ 
ie all manifestations of the new look, the “lean and 
mean philo ophy 

Why ha logistic not been included in this new look 
L_ovistics need revitalizing to fit into the new picture 
(an we upport thi expanded effort with our corpulent 
pipeline our vulnerable tockpiles our me iningless 40) 
or 60 days ol upply which contains littl we need and 
1) years of those items tor which we have no need 

\ lead editorial in the August 1954 Army Comsat 
honces Journal ple ids for combat armies to reduce thei: 

ipacity lor con um ption It cite the yood irmy, light in 
ime. but killed in movin rapidly is some thing to think 


thout for the future. Reduction i 


1 consumption 4 only 
part of the solution, Partisan wartare offers an object 
lesson to a nation which has gone so far in the opposite 
direction 

Lhe pipeline is we know it must yo Th tock pil must 
remain in pile of strategic material in the stable form, the 
oxide of the critical metal These righthully be long ahead 
of the factory, not between the factory and the line of 
leparture 

Supply to the Army in 


levels at the gun site with a constant flow from the well 


the future requires minimum 


back in the United Stat Ihe volume must be con 
istent with frequent moves in cither direction, It must 
be within the « ipability of available helicopters for rapid 
di placement on vertical enve lopment 

Since rapid movement is envisioned and long supply 
lines inevitable, the initial re ting pl we must be as Close 


to the line of departure as possible. Repleni hment must 
be by diversion of the outlet nozzle, not through vast 
tockpiling operation Remember the soldiers of World 
War I, forgotten after being detailed to guard the ration 
pil who sent word to the unit commanding ofhcer: “We 


have et up the upplic \\ ly if do we do now 


RHIP 


GENERAL LAURENCE S. KUTER 
Airman at Yalta 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, and Little, Brown & Company, 1955 


The January 30 formal meeting of the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in Malta started out in a light vein 


Lhe British administrative irrangements for the conter 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


ence had been excellent. In one respect, indeed, they ap 


peared to have been a bit overzealous. A British message 
center had received in the early hours of the morning a 
plac k of envelopes addressed separately to the members ot 
the United States party. Written boldly across the corner 
of each envelope were the words, “Very Urgent,” and these 
envelopes had been delivered individually as quickly as 
possible. Some of the recipients were located at breakfast, 
others preparing for breakfast; some while shaving, and 
some during the least convenient periods while waking or 
dressing. General Marshall clearly established his position 
as the outstanding VIP of the United States party by 
revealing that he had been awakened by a British Army 
Sergeant at four o'clock that morning and handed his 
envelope. The envelope contained an engraved card read 
ing: His Excellency The Governor and Lady Schreiber 
request the pleasure of the company of General Marshall 
at dinner on Wednesday, the 3lst of January 1945, at 
8 P.M. The Palace. An answer is requested to the aide-de 
camp in waiting 


Are You a Follower? 


LT. COMMANDER CHARLES C. GIBSON, USNR 
“Leadership is Not Enough" 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings 
August 1955 

The art of the follower is a difficult art. It is as de 
manding in its various forms as is the art of leadership 
But unlike Topsy, followers don’t “just grow.” The ability 
to follow is a refinement of character. This refinement i: 
the result of a channeling and motivation which clearly 
demonstrate to the individual that what or whom he 
follows justifies the effort. Basic to this is the will to suc 
ceed. A man either wants to do what he can to keep the 
ball bouncing or he doesn’t. It's a simple and straight 
forward requirement. The follower has to be imbued 
with this de sire. His early training should work in that 
direction. His whole career should reflect it. 

There are some who will say that such a philosophy 
leads only to utter and numb subordination. They mis: 
the point. We all aim to excel, but we must walk befor 
we can run. Navy-wise we take our first steps as follow 
ers. We occupy a definite place in the network of opera 
tion. If we can’t hill the bill at that stage—and in each 
succeeding Stage how can we hope to be responsibl 
leaders when our day comes? This is truly the highest 
individualism to see ourselves and our duty so clearly 
that we can place one before the other and do well the 
job we're assigned to do. An automaton can’t do it; nor 
can an utter and numb subordinate. . 

Ihe Navy asks no more than it pays for. It rewards in 
full measure those who meet its exacting standards. The 
catch is that the reward seems somehow insignificant to 
those who don't know the standards and have not met 
them. The yardstick they use is wrong. They don’t meas 
ure in terms of duty well done, traditions made, or pro 
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yardstick 


ldn't dream of using in a civilian enterprise 


they 


They 


earned \pplied, instead, is a 


wtore they give. They grapple with shadows 


[he question today is what has become of the spirit 
ervice which so distinguished the Navy of yesterday? 


Why i 


neern tor the 


it that now, in a period of higher pay and vreate! 
individual sailor than ever before, we do 
not find more apparent satisfaction with a naval career? 
Some 


outside, loss 


inswer in terms of family separation, better pay 
of military prestige, and similar considerations 
These points cannot be minimized, but they don’t explain 
Underneath it all, what do 
the officers and men of the Navy expect? What have 
they been shown is reasonable to expect? And what do 


( erything by a long hot 


they understand is expected of them in return? Finally, do 
they seriously plan to get more out than they put ins 


[he only ones who can answer such questions are the 


ndividuals themselves. There's nothing wrong with crit 


icizing the Navy, if criticize it one must, but it should 


be on rational terms—along with a good, fighting effort 
to do a job before tossing in the sponge. Gripers are a 


linn 1 doze n We can use some followers 


Let's look at some facts. If we're not satished with the 


Navy we re not 


somehow | 


satished with our own performance in 


dont mean smugness and complacency 


lar from it! But the consciousness of a job well done i: 


In important part of a man’s adjustment to his position 


nad it pointles to excoriate the position without looking 


the incumbent The Navy does not change by Somme 


ric process. It's you, and me, and‘ the admirals and 


recruit who Improve OF not, because were the 


Boiled down to its bare essentials it requires that 


do our jobs—our individual jobs—as thoroughly and 


i willingly i we know how In short, we need to 


develop a spirit of good followership. It’s our responsibility 
ind by so hape the Navy and our careers into 


omething to be proud ot 


doing we 


Consider the question of career in its relation to good 
follower hip Lhe 


ul ual Crnse at vardle 


reservist has no naval career 1n the 


of his personal desire there will 


me that day of separation from active duty. He i 


the retore 


the active duty picture 


mpermanent in a very real sense as part ol 
Impermanent also are those other 
vho clearly plan to pe nd the minimum possible time a 


re gular But need it he the case that they cannot become 


ood leaders or good followers, simply because of thei 
mpermanence? I don't think so. A man has a full-time 


career as a human being. If he reneges in one part ol 


that career, it going to poison the rest I he temporary 


nature of a service cannot be a reason for hi 
offerin lé or the 


billet he hill Why 


encry' ind initiative the 


person 
Navy's expecting less in whatever 


hould it be, if he will supply the 


good followership needed to 


I in hi ob 


Until all of us—reserve and regular alike—know our 


jobs, ourselves, and our leaders; until we are willing to 


% inspired and to give loyalty upward and downward 


until we exercise a constructive initiative until we learn 


1 reasoned partiality until we can willingly accept de le 


rated authority ind the deci 1Ons of our superiors and 


until we Can re idlily ubordinate our personal welfare to 


that of the service, we are not followers and the Navy i 
And without that kind of followershiy 


be no leadershiy 


the lesser for it 


} 
there can ultimatel 
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We Won't Have the Time 


GENERAL W. B. PALMER 
Address at Governor's Day Observance 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 
20 August 1955 


Three 


tree citizens who compose the 28th Division have been 


times during my span of years in uniform the 


called to active duty in the common detense \t yreal 
have laid asick 
They 


willing and eager to take their place in the batth 


s 


personal sacrifice, its volunteer soldiers 
their civilian livelihoods and responded to the call 
were 
line 
before 


were short in men, and 


But in each of those wars it was month 


Lhey 


they were short in training birst they had to be recruited 


many 
they were ready to do so 
up to strength with many thousands of men by Selective 


Service; next they had to go through weeks of training 
these recruits; and only after that could the companit 
battalions, regiments, train into fighting teams which 
could handle themselves effectively on the battlefield 

In the past we have ilways had the time to do thi 
after we had already declared wat 


Now we middle ol the 


turv of the ind if there is one thing plain 


have re whed the twentieth cen 
Christian era 
man in this year 1955, it is that we no longer 


ind of time 


to every 


have that at our di po i Our potential 


enemies are stronger than anv we have faced in the past 


tirplane ha hrunk the oce to a traction ol 


used to have Wi 


( irlies date 1 mit h ¢ IPLicl date we must be 


ind the 


he ve it must be ready at a much 


p! wth ill 
when 1 Wal tart \nd thi mean that we mu 
National Guard units at full strength 


find Wall tor Thave 
ell trained men betore the war bevin 


re uly 


i 


Appeasement Leads to War 


RT. REV. BERNARD J. SHEIL 
Auxiliary Bishop, Archdiocese of Chicago 
St. Louis Post-Distpatch 
30 June 1955 


\t the pr sent time ore to work avainst reat 
odds. A larg 


men who believe 


part ol the in the power of a te 
ind implement in inhuman ind role 
philosophy of lite. In our dealings with them we mu 
ivoid the extremes of unbending bellico ity ind pine le 
app isement. We compl tely reject appeasement not bn 
cause we rccept Var a the only lution to our problem 


\nd it there iss om 


learnd trom recent history, it is that 


we reject it bec tus Ve cle pe me 
le son that We have 
ippeasement leads not to peace but to war. This should 


not surprise u bec iuise inalysi 


I 
is CONNnivance W th Injustice ind ( ver be 


app isement, in the last 


result of injustice 

kaced with the fact of 
forced to accept a new kind of war, the 
been fought by tat 


COMMUNISM 


most part thi ha men and 


mat rather than by military men Thi notion of 


wal new to us, and it has been difficult to 


ive had little or no ¢ xp ricnce WV ith it 


no clear-cut victori¢ 
difhcult battle 
hitting terrain of diploma vy, and 
tactk It has thin 
from plunging over the aby 


must b me 


i Wal there ire 


urrender It j a 


a hyic ved one 
truction 
ding to 


uUCCESSeS ind failure 


tandard ilone 





Lik. dissolution of the Imperial Hu 


sian Army in 1917 ‘ia lony emained 


i mystery to many students of history 


ind to military men Why a huge mili 
lary ors uch as the Kussian 


Army of 19] 


and move 


ani Zabion 
uddenly collapse: dis 
miteyrat home W ird with 
out authority is not easily explained 
But an understanding of what hap 
pened ind how and why is a significant 
military lesson 

What happened to the 
\rmy in 19] 
least in part by the 
politic Lhe Russians 

ilike, had lost 
When the hatred 


that is inte nded to be vented upon the 


Russian 
may by explained al 
condition of th 
Russian body 
civilian ind soldies 
their fighting pirit 
external enemy 1s inst id turned upon 


certain Classes within a nation at wat 
th will to win cannot long 


1 he bre ikdown ol 


discipline in the Ru an 


urvive 
normal militar 
Army had 


no single precise CAUSé It was a result 


ol many thing: hatred 
of the hard 


dition: ol 


war wearin 
ind often humiliating con 
to the 


hie 


CTrVICe, responsiven 


mood of discontent int 


\ll this « xplosive 


veneral 
country stuff wa 
irate d by the stubborn demonstration 
ol the working class population of Pet 
rovrad 


That the sults 


ing from a fatal infection was apparent 


Ru Sian Ari 1y Was 


to various observers as early as the fi 
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Bettmann Archive 


Dissolution was accomplished by mass surrender and desertion. In eight 
months a million men surrendered or deserted the Imperial Russian Army 


year of the war. [he troops in imme 


diate contact with the enemy were 


woetully short of vital supplies and 


i time moved on the Situation § got 


worse. By February 1917, Russia had 


called 


color 


men to. the 
half 
rifles for issue to those inducted. 

level of the 


over 19 million 


| here were not enough 


Lhe low educational 
Kussian peasant soldier made him an 
casy prey to Bolshevik propaganda 
Ihe literacy rate in this vast army was 
ipproximately 39 per cent The aver 
ive Russian soldier was not equipped 
to do muc h thinking on the issues, OF 


ible to make discerning judgment. 


HORTLAGES of ammunition, partic 
ularly artillery shells helped break 
down disc ipline and organization, since 
direct cause of 


the shortages were the 


casualties and hard hip Russia's ina 


bility to manutacture the sinews ol 
war and the incompetent bureaucracy 
that handled the supply system Cer 
tainly he Iped destroy the will to fight 
of the Russian soldier 

The moment the Russian soldier felt 
the pinch of inadequate supplies, he 
began to believe he had been forgotten 
ind that his sacrifice was of doubtful 
And this fitted what the Bol 


shevik propagandists were telling him 


value 


Phe old-time Imperial Guards ofhcers 
were pillars of strength until they were 


THE 


wounded or killed In action I he Will 
of them trom th« 
ranks of the middle-class white-colla: 


ume othicers, many 
workers, had somewhat more “practi 
cal” concepts of duty and honor. Many 
of them preferred the comforts and 
safety of the enemy prison camps to 
the discomforts and dangers of the 
tren hes. 

The infantry, composed largely of 
raw peasants, lost its morale and mili 
tary identification much more rapidly 
than did the rest of the army. Thi 
was because the raw levies were less 
educated than the cavalry, artillery, and 
motor units. The more tex hnical arms 
required a higher number of educated 
oll cers and solders Also, the Possession 
of equipment such as horses, guns, and 
motor vehicles, tended to act as a brake 
against revolution. Equipment required 
care, and this exerted a definite dis 
ciplinary pattern in the soldier's daily 
front or in 


routine, whether at the 


garrison 


B' TWEEN February and October 
| 


917, distintegration swept like an 


epidemic throughout the army. The 
masses of peasant infantrymen, hear 
ing continuously about “free land” and 
the dispossession of the landlords at 
home, deserted in great numbers. The 
soldiers from industrial areas were bad 
ly infected with the contagious desire 
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The diseased condition of the Russian body pol- 
itic weakened the Imperial Russian Army but it 


didn’t fall apart until discipline was destroyed 


Hettr my e 

Failure s of the Imperial CGsovernment so weakened the 

COLONEL VIRGIL NEY army that the Bolshevik revolutionists found it easy to 
infect the ragged, barefoot peasant soldiers with dis 


satisfaction at their lot and distrust of their officers 


Bolshevik propaganda distributed to soldiers and sailors in rear areas (especially Petro 


grad) stirred unrest which spread rapidly to combat units and became a mortal infection 





A painting by a Bolshevik artist supposed to show the attack by factory 


workers, soldiers and sailors on the Winter Palace in Petrograd in 1917 


to yet back to their factories and t 


hare in the spoil 

In perfect timing with the mutiny ol 
the Russian Army was the “mutiny’ of 
in seizing the 


Since 


Army Wa 


the peas int who beg 
land he longing to the landlords 
Ku 


pea antry it | 


the mass ot the sian 


drawn from. the not 


hard to understand the common bond 
between the peasant and the 


\t home the 


soldier 
villager marched with 
ayvainst their rich 
In the 


the ofheer for the 


prt hforks and Xe 


landlord neighbors irmy, one 
has but to substitute 
landlord 

Much of the disaffection and mutiny 
began not at the front, but in the large 

irrison cities such a Petrograd ind 
\Vloscow 
fed 


ha ind 


where the were well 


troop 


well housed, and safe from. the 


of front-line duty 
LIE. front-line enthusiastically 
cepted the scizure ol 
| lt wa 


Cal Wea oldiers 


troop 
powel by the 
i los it il red 
tion to the 


the ies ol 


ma psychos produced by 


Pe ice ind Land 


in the 
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Bolshevik propaganda. Once the peas 
int soldier had been inculeated with 
disaffection, the disaster was completed 
by. the uninterrupted military defeats, 
the ever-growing realization ol the 
enselessness of the war, the creation 


and nurturing of a division between 
the re 


feudal 


ofhcers and men, and finally 
yarding of ofhcers as relics of 
serfdom. 

mortal sickness 
which caused the death of the Imperial 
When the soldier would 
not trust his officer, when he would not 
the 
manifestations of discipline and subor 


Thus began the 
Russian Army 


obey his orders, when outward 


dination were eliminated, the army was 
dead . 
General Order No. 1, which wa 
promulgated by the Petrograd Workers 
ind Soldiers 


he ipplicable to the entire irmed forces 


Soviet, was intended to 


But i the order was not observed by 
many of the well-disciplined, well-ol 
ficered old army units, the Soviet de 
creed that General Order No. | 


for troops of the Petrograd command 


was 


THE 


Sovtoto 


only. This order had as much to do 


with the disintegration of the Russian 
as any other act of the revolu 
tionary committees. In fact, the Provi 
sional Government soon learned of its 
lethal effect upon the body militant and 


endeavored to qualify it, but the dam 


\rmy 


age had been done: the rapidly spread 
ing infection had reached the vital areas 
of discipline, subordination, and order. 
In The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921, 
W. HH. Chamberlin has commented lu 
cidly on General Order No. | 


Committees were to be elected by 
the and sailors of all com 
panies, battalions and other military 
and naval units. Every military unit 
was to obey the Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies in political 
demonstrations. Orders of the Military 
Commission of the Duma were to be 
executed, except in Cases where they 
contradicted the orders of the Soviet 
The company and battalion commit 
tees must control all forms of arms and 
not give them out to officers, even on 
their demand. Soldiers, while obligated 
to maintain strict discipline in serv 
ice, were to be given the same political 
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soldiers 

















ind civil rights as other citizens out 
ide the service, Standing at atten 

n and compulsory saluting outside 
t service were abolished ilong with 
th mnorous titles, “Your Excellence, 
Your Honor ek with which sol 


cdi were formerly supposed to greet 
oldiers of the higher ranks. Ofhcers 
forbidden to use the familiar 
thou in addressing their soldiers 
\lthough this order {General Or 
der N | ccording to the eyewit 
T Sukhanov, was written under the 
tation of a 
it corre ponded closely 


Vere 


dire dik roup ot soldiers 
with 
which had been adopted 
Petrograd Soviet; 
the Soviet ofhcial 
organ Izvestia under the signature of 
the Soviet. Its publication enhanced 
the popul irity of the Soviet among the 
While parts ot the or 
der might be re garded is harmless and 


re asonabl 


several 
re solution 
it a session ol the 


ind it appeared in 


oldier sone 


modifications of the caste 
discipline of the old army, the claus 
which took control of the 
irms from the could searcely 
kind ot 
and the general spirit 
of the order was pe rmeated with dis 
trust of the ofhcers a It was 
it once a symptom and a cause of the 
disintegration of the military 
capacity of the Russian Army al 
ready badly shake n by the disasters ot 
poor generalship ind inadequate re 
which marked the conduct 


iway the 
ofhcers 
with any mili 


be reconciled 


tary ethciency 
1 class 


rapid 


pare dne 


* the war) which set in after the 

March upheaval and was a main con 

tributory factor in the leftward sweep 

of the revolution 

[he disarmin ind cold blooded 
murder of oficers who were only trying 
to do their duty and carry on the war, 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Provisional Government, was of com 


\lmost overnight the 
oldier had placed the 


mon occurrence 
ivnorant pe isan 
ituation upon his 


blame { entre 


oflicer vho repre ented the 


If the ofhcer 


hate d edu 


] 
( ited cla ought to main 


| 

tain military di iIpline ind exact obedi 
ence | rar he wa iutomatk lly 
mm” ider | 1) i ul yorter ot the 


I'l 
iv) m 
The ( reliable rumor technique 
is used by the Bolshevil 
iderabl Lik . \n 
imple t thi included in the mem 


nT ot C,eneral pP | 


Ww ith con 


out tanding Cx 


who com 


Mm ince ai 


Milita 


the Pr trograd 





\ te } that all sol 
dier er tort vere to be discharged 
had ot ibr id ind in agitation be 
gan ft rake thi i re ility as a 
result, soldiers of fort mmenced to 
desert ind to rl n the « ipita 
with request ror legal discharge 


Lhe imped on the Semenovsky drill 


grounds, tormed ympanic founded 
their own republi ind ent deputa 
tions everywhere Ha ing no succe 
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they commenced to parade the city 
sometimes more than fifty companies 
it once, ¢ hernov one ol Ke ren ky 5 


ministers) had encouraged them. Ki 

ensky became enraged ind had them 
driven out. | decided to starve them 
and ordered their rations to be stopp d 
But it turned out that their republic 
could subsist independently, that they 
could live from the sale of cigarettes 
it the 


from carrying baggage railroad 


stations, and the like 


The greater the distance a soldier 
was from the front, the 


ble he 


fluences 


more susceptl 
became to demoralizing in 
at the still 
influenced by the herd instinct for pro 
But as the 


hose front were 
tection against the enemy 
threat 


we ak 


er. [he germs of the mutiny multiplic d 


enemy became a more remot 


solidarity and obedience bec iim 


most rapidly among the garrison troop 
at Petrograd, who had never heard a 
hostile shot nor suffered the bitter win 
ters in the trenches 

The decreasing strength of the Rus 
Army in the field testifies to the 
the 
which swept its ranks in 1917. Between 


Sian 


effectiveness of “desertion fever 


the dates of | January and | Septem 


tre ngth dropped 
I his 


may be 


ber of that vear, the 


6.9 million to 6 million 


' 
los t almost a million men 


ittributed to desertion especially ifter 


Nicholas ll the en 


uing destruction ol his régime, and the 


public ion ot General Order \ | 


the ibdic ition of 


REVOLUTIONARY 


itte mpting to continue 


yovernment 
a Wal that 
it has inherited from the régime it ha 


task of fight 


ind struy glin 


deposed ha the double 


ing the foreign enemy 


iwainst continued revolution. Such wa 
the position of the Provisional Govern 
ment of Russia after the abdication ol 
Nicholas II in 191] Keeping the hom« 
front and the war tront occupied wit! 


the dete it of the 


ind CIN il ordet 


enemy, after militar 

had 

iway required the sternest measure 
When the threat of death or banish 


the Ru sian 


discipline melted 


ment to Siberia where 
we will il least have 
failed to check eh 
C won 
\ mil 


tary inte llectu il n imed Batkin propose dl 


oldiers remarked, 
our skins whole 
disintegration of the army, th 


crnment turned to psve hology 


Red troops parading after the announcement of the fall of the Tsar. The 


sign reads: “Nicholas the Bloody, to the Fortress of Peter and Paul! 

















































Russian women turned out to 
form the Battalion of Death 





the formation of pecial shock units of 


volunteers who were to lead every at 
tach vetting the example for the reluc 
tant masses of unwilling infantrymen 
Lhese units were to have dash esprit 


all the ingredients of glory—but they 


never ¢ sught on. Llonos ind vloriou 
destiny had lost out to the mud and 


blood of the trenche Lhe 


music of the regimental bands of th 


tirriny 


old Imperial (juard had bee I} replaced 
by the staccato rhythm of the Au 
ind each 
wuind a note of death to Ivan, Michael 


or Peter, as he foundered forward to 


trian and German Maxim: 


the attack. Battalions of women, trained 
and led into battle by their own ofh 
cers, were even organized. These Ama 
Jon rendered valiant combat ervice on 
the western front, but they had only 
1m vligible effect on the chao The 
ery of “Peace and Land” was too loud 

Meanwhile, the ofhcers of the old 
Imperial Army did little but tand by 


and await the inevit ible collapse It 1 
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also doubttul whether the former Im 
perial Headquarters Staff had any faith 
in the military posture of the army, 
iftter General Order No. 1 had de 
troved the foundations of disc ipline. 

So the disintegration proceeded 
Once discipline was lost, nothing could 
halt its course Kerensky could visil 
troops at the front and give them a red 
banner and an eloquent address, but 
this was no substitute for sound mili 


Men do not 


follow their leaders unless they trust 


tary leade rship or tactics 


them, and Kerensky himself had de 
troyed any remnants of trust between 
officer and enlisted man by permitting 
General Order No. | to be published 

Ihe final disintegration of the Rus 

in Army might have been prevented 
by General Kornilov, a gallant com 
mander, who proposed to establish a 
military government and restore dis 
cipline. Kerensky at first te nded to give 
hi support to this plan, but changed 


hi mind and had Kornilov arrested 


THE 


Revolutionists erect barricades 





and site artillery in Petrograd 


Ihe Bolsheviks took over the govern 
ment the following month, and_ the 
disaster was complete. 


HIE Provisional Government had b« 

come the illegitimate heir of the de 
posed Tsarist regime and consequently 
had acquired the obligation of continu 
ing the war. Though poorly supplied 
and equipped, the army was still cap 
able of inflicting great damage upon 
Though it is highly doubt 
ful whether it could have undertaken 


the enemy 


coordinated offensive action, it might 


have acted as a defensive bulwark 
against the German and Austrian 
forces. But, hastened by propaganda 
and by the effects of General Order 
No. 1, the Russian Army marched 
Sadly, the 


proud regiments saw their sacred colors 


wiltly to final oblivion 


displ iced by the red banners of revolu 
tion. With muffled drums, it moved it 
revocably to its fate and the terrible 
doom of the Russian Fatherland. 
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| for Platoon Leaders 


In war, as in football, the leader needs a few simple, well- 


rehearsed plays that he doesn’t have to create in the huddle 


COLONEL HENRY E. KELLY 


‘ 


elopment t i strongly he ld well-rehe irsed play il he were re 


 gryetuale ld War IIL, in the front handic ipped il he did not | the 
il d 


the advance wa topped by fire tricted to a few preliminary Linn up 


dominatin the direct ypen approach lormations He would be in the help 
om the outh. | the west, a tavor le position of having 
ible wooded ippt vach led to the out plays in the huddle 

lying house \ base of fire was estab But that is the situation toda rifle 


lj hed in the vooded ira I he assault platoon leader face 


real hi 


Because of an 
was then launched over the open le é kaggerated fear that prearran ed tech 


rain. Under cover of this flanking fire niques would lead to stereotyped proce 
the attack went forward almost with- dures that the enemy could prepare fo 
out resistance ind counter, our military text 

[he supporting weapons were well stating many worthy 


ited but that was not the reason for to 


principle 
vi\ 

the sucee of the operation Rather lone would give life to the prin iple 
the enemy had been deceived by the Some tragmentary 


imple ri on tf an expected proce ombat training do find th rw nt 


lefense i our training doctrine but the 
ittac l uy d torted picture by empha vin 
tain phase of combat and } 
ther kor ¢ xample, a good deal « VU 
simple training time is devoted to 


ind then uard tactic while no definite 


r 


mv least ex lure have been pres ribed 
ider must have sS-COUNTTS idvance b houne 
it juired in the de velopment of 
vell under nd the establishment of adequate 
porting hres 


be greatly | shall ittempt here to outlin 
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procedures for t 


curity is often needed to a 


== 
me ole 


cted 
if combat ( omparable proce 


procedure for thi 


in be developed lor an other 
bor each situation, of tep not 
than three ilternative A 
Variations can be added 
mon valn eXPerience 
platoon detailed as a forward unit 
when contact is imminent should 
up it formation while it. still 
in reasonabl itetv—tor example 


! 
it leave: i detended position or 
i through in Outpost lt ;divance 
vered by i security clement, con 
ng of a quad or exceptional] 


t ota quad under the command of 
; 


cit ignated le ider In th lat 


vedge or column tormation 


quad can be used 


hen the \ or line is used, additional 


“ 


veen bound ob 


first 
biective ot hi 


objective hould if | 





ito nad if position 


| 
1 he bound 
depend on the ters 


the 
ture ol the 


ke Tit th 
ind 


inticipa 


Lance 
| } 


Lik se 
how hi If enemy 
likely, a reconnaissance by 
t likely hostile positions may 
onducted In any cas il] 


pon 


urity 1ST decide 


men INCE 
hire | hire 
first be 
ivailable 
hould cover one man while 
makes a short quich idvance to a 
the en 
the 


ce te rmined by 


previou ly selected position If 
the 
further 
ince by fire 
by hort advance by 
ned to draw fire ( 
hould b 
I he 
must not by stopped by i tew 

rounds fired by a 
patrol, On the other hand 
| 


clement 


opens fire trength of 
resistance | 


onnal then, il nece 
individual 
judy 


ce j iretul 


ment ul ed in orde riny the rl 


dvance idvance ol the platoon 
long 


jittery enemy 


the security 
should not be pu hed forward 
nto poor terrain in the face of strony 
Phi 
ice i 


cll wv thhold 


tLarvect 


, 
stance decision will not be 


Wwe \] tl ined enemy may 
hire rthwhile 


Ippeal 1 hve crack thump meth 


unt | 


d of estimating range and direction 


hye Iptul training in estimating range 
na le mation 

lI thy 
bility of 


loment hould Tek 


terrain | Open 


ind th po 


contact erage, the security 


b long 


ration 


tree 
diamond | 


formation 


und tisith i 
1 bye depth of thi 
On leader to maintall 


ind control ov 


ie keep the rest 

ider cover as long as possibl 

W he n both the terrain and the likeli 
od of contact are average, eit! hi 
liamonad or sk 
« used b 
ma | 


bith he 
the secur 


base ol 


rie thod 


fire 

empl 

used unk ne of the tw 
I he 

used for 


pes ita ily ( idle dl 
nal Dounce Time can be 


hist procedurt (Outer 


NC] 


rived at the objective of the 


the ecurity clement ha il 
by sund 
deployed in the bn t ay tilable post 


tion for 


rmal 


the 
| hye 1 
tem 


thi 


obsers Wion with doubl 


mitery il between men 


mn event hye 


command element 
porarily close on it crVe rite 
ntery ils lett by the 


| he 


to dex ick 


CCUTITY 


leader of the ecurity now ha 


whether to awaltl the iriy il 


ad 


ol the command eche lon He normally 


continues the advance unless some un 
usual condition requiring guidance has 
irisen. Once he has made his decision, 
he clears it with the platoon leader 
by signal. He can give the signal For 
warp if he has decided to advance, 
and Har if not. The platoon leader 
can reverse the decision by signalling 
Harr and Forwarp, respectively. 


I hi 


an eight-man platoon headquarters, On 


command element consists of 


casionally augmented for special pur 
poses. It 

behind 
temporarily merge with the security 


In flat 


control 


normally bound 


the 


moves One 


security, though it may 
open to avoid loss of 
the 


terrain 


command element may 


bevin its forward movement before the 
rea hed the me 


the risk of 


ecurity both he ing take n under close 


security ha: xt position 


lo reduce command and 
range fire while on unfavorable ground, 
the command element should wait un 
til the vecurity has pi ked up at least 


QO yards before it displace: 


ACH the 


echelon should he allotte d a specif 


member of command 


ector of observation, including front, 
flank When the 
launcher team i with the head 

the sectors of the 
hould be Mncre ised to 
the 


ind rear rocket 
not 
juarter remaining 
men insure 
overage of rearward area 

The rest of the platoon is normally 
divided assault 
ment Since the platoon’ 


the 


nto and upport el 


trength | 
limited when wed 1S used 
rifle 


thr 


no 
quad will then he included in 
upport element 

The a 


Main 


‘ault element normally re 
in observation, one hiring posi 
tion behind the command « lement un 
rf th uitabl 
250 yards. In 


issault « le ment occ upi 


distance between 


ions | 200 to 


ist the 


Over 
inv sult ible cove! he hind the command 
clement. If no suitable 
the 
pu king up its 


cover exists, it 
command ele 
is the 

he 


constant 


temporarily JOIN 


ment dist ine’ 
mm ind ( le ment moves forward 
iult clement also maintains 


ill round observation 


ad Mee 


element It 


| 
1 he upport regulates its 


upon the assault pays 
particular attention to observing and 
the flanks of the 
\t each position hring posi 


the 


protecting assault 
( le ment 
tion for 


clected 


pared to OCCUPY them 


supporting weapons are 
ind the weapons squads pre 
The 200- to 
50-yard distance between elements is 


for average ground. Over close ground 


THE 


positions will obviously be closer; while 
on open ground, the 250-yard limit 


can often be exceeded. 


RAINING should stress recognition 

and occupation of suitable objectives 
for bounds and intermediate cover, 
maintenance of observation, selection 
of targets for reconnaissance by fire, 
and the many other details which re 
Cpuire 


skills 


used in early training, which can be 


the development of practical 
fragmentary situations can be 


applied later in complete field-training 
problems. 


In deciding where to place any sup 


porting weapons which may accom 


pany the platoon during an advance, 
the advantage of early fire support 
must be weighed against the danger of 
immobilizing the weapons in untfavor 


able for 


the Ss normally 


terrain. | orward observers 


supporting weapons 
observa 
They 
well acc ompany the command element 


When the the 


quads move with the assault ele 


advance by bounds from one 


hon position to the next may 


flanks are secure, weap 


on 

ment; otherwise they move with th 
lateral 
into positions weapons should be he ld 


hack 


elected 


upport lo oid movement 


have been 


should 


vicinity of 


until positions areas 


I he 


trom 


weapons 
the 
uitable firing position to inother, For 


Move 
by bound on 
ind observers can he of assistance in 


prompt se lection of we ipons position 


element 


HEN 


unc I 


the ecurity conn 
continue its ad 


the 


hire il 


the 


must 


vance unless iccuracy of hire 


makes this impossible. As indicated in 
regulations, artillery, mortar, and long 
range small-arms fire can usually be 
iwoided by changes in direction, forma 


tion, or pace 


When accurate small-arms fire forces 


the security to take the security 


cove! 
leader must decide promptly whether 
fire Or 


to conduct a reconnaissance by 


make any other movement in order to 
Improve his position and develop the 
situation by drawing fire. If part of the 
ecurity is in position to fire, it may 
do so in order to cover the men under 
fire while they Improve their position 
ind to draw fire. If the security is fired 
upon while close to a good firing posi 


and it 


he located fire IS opened before con 


tion a worthwhile target can 


tinuing the advance. These decision 
can be made tentatively in advance a 


the security leader surveys the terrain 


Then, if fire is 
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involved in the bound. 





ned, his tentative plan are adjusted 
the situation 
When the entire security is caught 
m unfavorable ground, the platoon 
leader must decide whether to place 
ill or part of the assault element in 


position to cover a movement of the 
security to a better position, or to con 
tinue the advance and thus inc identally 
take the pressure off the sec urity. 


If the first 


denced by the platoon’s opening hire, 


course of action Is evi 


the security leader promptly chooses a 
better position and starts his men mov 
ing to it 


Otherwise, the security ele- 


ment IMproves Its position as much 


i possible and waits for the platoon 


to reduce the enemy fire enough for 


the ecurity to rejoin 

When his security has been stopped, 
the platoon leader must first decide 
whether to use the position held by 
the security assault ele 


ment If 


to engage his 
he decide: 


the n dec ide s 


igainst this, he 


whether to use available 
only or in addition to 


maneuver to assist his 


upporting fires 
ecurity. If he 
three courses of 


decid On maneuver 


him 


H! may make a flanking movement 
LISI l nearby ippl vach This 


ction are open to 


1S 
mo 1S available 


Lhe 


hould have a TCa 


promising whe n time 


ind uitable ipproach exist, 
maneuvering force 
onable chance of re ching its objective 


without encounterins nother defen 


won. 
bh hat 
work itself 


other ipproach to take the enemy un 


ivV¢ po 


have a small detachment 


forward along a draw or 
der fire from a new and unexpected 
Phi meth d 


effective i 


position particularly 
inst isolated 


hand or rifle 
cted by 1 


automatic 
weapon \ grenadier, 
prot uiple of riflemen, can 


often take out a machine gun without 


ustainin 1 Casualty 


| sth 


force the 


the platoon leader may rein 
1 frontal attack 
Phi method the least desirable of 


the three, but frequently may be the 


ecurity tor 


Bold frontal action 
ill available fire otten 
weak or timid 


only cours open 
upported by 
VIVE vood results against 
resistance 

hire upport trom the re 


that j ible 


irmost unit 


to deliver effective fire is 


economical from the point of 
upply. Artillery 
frequently delivered first, 
while limited rocket, 
coilless-rile ammunition i 


for later emergency action 
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view of ammunition re 
upport 
mortal and re 
conserved 


The small 


size ot all weapons squads in the in 
limits the 
that 


fantry battalion severely 
ammunition 


hand-carried. 


imount of can be 


Development merges into attack as 
the enemy dispositions become known 
Reconnaissance by fire, which can be 
conducted by all available supporting 
weapons, should be given full consid 
eration, since it will often give informa 
tion of the enemy more rapidly, and 
will 


certainly less expensively than 


maneuver of rifle units 


Every time the forward clement 
meets resistance that stops it or deci 
sively slows it down, the platoon leader 
must decide how best to employ the 
rifle squad or squads in hi support 
element. His choices in general are 
those previously considered for the up 
port of the security 
One possibility is to envelop the 
| his is often 
impractical because of the limited size 
of the force, lack of time, the 
of enemy positions, or for other reasons 


W he n this 


support should be « iretully coordin ited 


resistance on either Hank 
location 


method is used, th hire 
with the maneuver. If the support el 


ment down 


of all 
covering the ipproach ! 
defiladed. All 


we {pons 


moves 
hostile 


i corridor, the fire 


we 1pons not pecih lly 
iutomatK illy 
ay tilabl 


the retore 


upporting 
should neutralize 
the enemy we apons 


proa h. Unit 


must 


ited nm the ip 
MOVING up in ippr ich 
both crest ind ivoid 


movement ilong the 


control 


NOTHER way in 
port element may come to the aid 
of the assault element is by fr 
tack This 


1 walking advance of riflemen. Against 


which the up 


ni i! it 


does not nec irily mean 


noncontinuous minor resistance, on 
portion of the attacking element can 
elbow its way forward to a firing posi 
tion from which it can cover the ad 
vance of another portion Forward ob 
crvcrs can pl ic 

locate | resistance \ 
frontal attack of thi 


les S costly 


concentrations on 
killfully delivered 
kind may prove 
and more effective than an 
enve lopment 


Finally, a 


move d 


mall ba c ot hre may bn 
knock out a 


or the platoon le ider may decide 


forward to 
point 
to request he Ip by supporting weapon 
or troops not under his control It i 
futile to throw 1 small upport iv 
a strong position 

The current doctrine that a good 
ault 


le ( ted before the 


tentative a position can he sé 


attack is laun hed j 


unduly « plimistic except in st ible situa 
tions I he exact location will depend 
the 
ground, the supporting fires, the loca 
tion and nature of the 


the skill of the attacker 


The neutralizing effect 


upon many factors, including 
I g 


resistance, and 


of the sup 
porting hres can he increased by deliv 
ery of the preparation hires in phases 
with breaks between each phase to 
tempt the enemy to man hi: weapons 
\ series of such inte rruptions not only 
but 


discourages the early opening of de 


causes additional casualties also 


fensive fires when the assault is actual 


ly laung he d 


Recent tests have shown that short 


range assault fire delivered from an 
underarm position while 
ettective 
Brief 


ing in this type of fire overcomes the 


idvancing is 
than fire from— th 


but 


MMOre 


houlder intensive train 


instinctive tendency to hre very high 


ind mM irke dly 


ous ly 


improves results. Previ 


trained vrenac havonet teams 


ire of great assistance In mopping up 
[he knowledge 
re ily 


that these teams ar 


increases troop ¢ iniidence 


should 
used for 
football quarterback, to en 


1 he platoon leader 
kull 


drilling a 


rece i\ 
pl iCctice ol the ry pe 


ible him to select the proper maneuver 
hould be 


n i ituation Lhe 
Situation 


ven 
briel 

na required to sel 
bl procedure ind tit 
\ iluable iT 


qu id field exercises can be 


ven a inaly ! I rhe 


most suit 
his choice 
In another rm of tramiung 
pl oon OT 
run on a indtable or round 
()rder: ime ot 


map 


ued orally as they would 


held. bach 


ented by 1 


“ nm the participant 1S 


repre ymbol Lie h as ! 


match tK k or other 


1 he individual 


ymbol or issue turn as fr 


| by the his 


develop many of the problems of a 


tual combat whi h would he 


imple device 


involved move their 
orders in 
system 


cpr ituation 


lost i! 
| 
4 } } scu ! 


| 
}OWSe 


ented here only one ot 


J HAVE pr 
everal por ible ipproaches to tactK i] 
training tor in important phase of com 


fails to 


pe ifn pro 


bat. Present tactic il 
develop the expenence In 
edure that is eventually d 
yumbat Lhe Army a 1 whole 
uch procedure " 1 part ol its traiming 


I hey hould he 


tive quad j net 


training 


ve loped it 


nee d 


program based on the 


rifle platoon hecause 
in | 


manly enyvayvee i runt n the platoon 


leamwork among the quad of the 
difthcult to a hieve but 


rifle platoon 


ind well vorth practice 


r ntial | 
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IRONS IN THE FIRE 


GENERAL W. B. PALMER 


The Vice Chief of Staff, formerly 
the Deputy Chief for Logistics, 
explains the Army's “shadow 


plant’ program 


URING World War IL the 
forces of the United 
900 OOO 


armed 
States a 
tool 
Immediately after the war a great cry 


quired somne machine 
was raised that all this « quipment must 
be thrown open to pur hase by indus 
C1y ili in economy 


try 3% as to get the 


restored and all ol it was thrown on 
the market thu: wrecking the machine 
irmed force 


tool industry and the wal 


reserve with one ind the sini monkey 
wrench 

The Army was left with the residue 
of unwanted production equipment 
none of it Composing integrat« dl produc 
that 
With that sort 


we ent red the 


tion line: just the odds and end 
nobody wanted to buy 
Kore in 


hac k we ill 


familiar boom-and-bust cvycl 


ol a war reserve 
War in 1950 
into the 


You 


thing but pick up your weary load 


and went 


machine tool men couldn't do 1 


once ind come slong with us 


\nd 
ilways have 


fou the 


you did, of course, just as you 
It all idded up to 
this third time in the twenti 


eth century, we had gone to wal with 
practi ally no war production base in 


existence 


N°. in things like thi it ois cer 
tainly not the fault of the machine 
tool industry; nor is it 
ot the 


public opinion ol public pressure ind 


really the fault 


vovernment. It is a matter olf 


ol public education. A sufhcient num 


her of the people who influence the 
iffairs ol 
tand the problem | believe that the 


Kor an \ il 


this country have to under 


ind the commotion about 


Insurance for Future Production 


immunition in 1953 had a very marked 
effect; because now for the first time 
the Army is being allowed to place its 
production equipment in reserve for a 
war emergency. 

The Army at present owns 400,000 
pieces of production equipment, of 
which at 150,000 are 


tools. And we intend, as we close down 


least machine 
production, to retain and store the 
yreater part of it, packaged in inte 
We have al 
half of it. In 


other words, when the next war emer 


yrated assembly lines. 


ready put away about 


gency arises, we shall have on hand 
our production lines for many types 
and am 
the 


machine+tool industry to climb one of 


of weapons, combat vehicles, 


munition, without waiting for 


the se enormous peaks 


E have developed three different 

technique s for handling this stand 
by program of ours 

The first is 


production lines in place, in a plant, 


to leave our integrated 


under power. You might say we tum 
the key in the door, and once a month 
or so we go back in and turn over the 
machines, just to keep everything in 
working order. So the whole plant Is 
ready to go when we need it 

Phe second technique involves stor 
ing an integrated production line right 
it the plant where it will be used if 
mobilization comes. We push it over 
to the wall, or store it in a quonset 
hut right outside. Those production 
lines, too, are ready to go on minimum 
notice. They are in the hands of the 
management whic h will be responsible 
for using them in wartime 

The third technique is to pac kage 
in entire production line for central 


Army 


issociated with a given man 


torage by the These lines are 
usually 
ivement in a given plant I he \ would 


he hipped lo the site of use when 


War Came, We also store selected in 
dividual tools, which are not part of 
a production line but which are uni 
versally useful. 

Apparently these programs have not 
been fully understood. The standby 
program and the package reserve pro 
gram are relatively limited and they 
are really only “insurance.” These are 
proven production lines for critical 
items only. These production lines are 
intended to take just the first shock 
of mobilization. 

Of course, by the time a war broke 
out, the tools in these standby produc 
tion lines might not be quite as fast 
and eflicient as some you will be show 
ing over the years to come. But these 
production lines of ours have been 
operated. have been 
worked out of them. They will pro 
duce what we need. Right now they are 
only three to four years old, on the 
average, which is pretty good. And 
as the years go by, the only way newer 
tools would be more advantageous, for 


The “bugs” 


these standard items of ours, would 
be that they use less manpower; we 
have already accommodated the rates 
of production of the present tools in 
our planning. But in a mobilization, 
our manpower problem does not be 
come acute until the second year. 


HEN mobilization comes, we shall 
put these tools to work producing 
at the same time we place our orders 
for the latest and best tools—in an 
orderly fashion, so that we can start 
using the new tools for high speed 
production with less manpower around 
the end of the first year. Between now 
ind then, perhaps you will have gone 
through several cycles of development 
This way, we shall be able to buy the 
latest outbreak of a 


war when our very lives may depend 


and best at the 


upon it 


Condensed from an address at a luncheon of the American Machine Tool Distributors’ Association 
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Manpower in the mass can be 
effectively used and conserved 
only by leaders who understand 
the individual man—why he is 
as he is. And the key to it all is 
the character of the leader him- 


self. 


as officers in the 


HY should 


United States Army be concerned 


you 


with the manpower problem? You well 
know that the efliciency of the Army 
depends on matériel, manpower, or 
ganization, and strategy and tactics. By 
now you must also know that man 
power is one of the strategic elements 
of an efhicient fighting force. But until 
very recent umes manpower Was a ney 
lected history of the U.S 
\rmy 


What can we extract from Army his 


irca in the 


tory about the manpower problem? Not 
so many days ago, I ran across a few 
amusing points. At one time during the 


Civil War the 


tion for military 


only criteria for selec 
service were minimum 
[here was no age 
all for the Army, and the 
Marine ¢ orps enlisted boys of nine. In 


World War 


made at psychological screening. That 


height and weight 


criterion at 
I, the first efforts were 
is, a man had to pass an examination to 


get into the Army 
\lpha ind the famou Be ta tests which 


I here was a famous 


were used to indicate whether a man 


had enough inte lhige nce to distinguish 
left from right and front from back 


Many men failed! Just in passing, it 
was largely out of this military experi 


ELI GINZBERG 


ence of World War | with its initial 
efforts at psychological screening that 
there developed the broad field of per 
sonnel psychology. 

The Regular Army used to attract 
a large number of marginal people. B« 
tween the two world wars, a strange 
collection of men enlisted in the \rmy 
| low strange, I can illustrate by a story 
that Ci neral Snyder tells | le Sel ved il 
West Point as surgeon for many years 
and in recent years has been the Presi 
dent's personal physician. He is also 
\dviser to the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project. During World War 
Il, when he was Assistant The Inspec 
tor General, he went with General Sul 
tan, then The Inspector General, to 
look at one of our convalescent hospi 
tals. At that time we had some very 
special installations to take care of men 
who got nervous 1n the service There 
were large numbers of them. General 
Sultan was very interested to observe 
these ne uropsychiatric casualties, so 
General Snyder arranged for him to 
meet a large group of these patients 
General Sultan took one look at them 


and exclaimed, “My God! Wouldn't we 


have given our eyeteeth to have people 


like this in the old Regular Army! 


ROM here on, | can talk a little bit 
more from direct ¢ xperience. Between 
World War I and World War II and 
Army 


planning was based on the assumption 


particularly during the 1930s 


that there would never be a shortage of 
manpower. How could there be? The 
coumry was suffering from 1 tremen 
dous depression, whose worst character 
istic was large-scale unemployme nt. So 
the Army presumed that, whatever th 


exigency, there would he no trouble on 


front. The Army not 


plans on that issump 


the Man powet 


only made its 


tion; it actually continued on this basis 


even after we entered the wat 


\ few figures can point up this situa 
tion. During World War II, 18 million 


men were screened. Of that number 


million were declared physic illy unfit 


) ! 
for military service, and another mil 


lion were defined as unsuitable for 


military service because they were il 


literate or because they suffered from 


i real on SUPPOsé d emotional instability 
And 


t ike n into the armed services 


inother million men who wer 
wert pr 
maturely separated because of mental 
on emotional defi lencies while the war 
That is, 3 million men out 
failed to 


effectively for mental or 


was still on 
of 18 


armed services 


million verve in the 
emotional reasons. This is a lot of man 
and this is what led Pr 
Eisenhower when he was at Columbia 


power ick nt 
to recommend that we study the man 
powe! problem You probably know 
that currently the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force are using higher mental 
t ind irds than prevailed during World 
War Il 


the necessity to attract men who have 


Among the reasons for this is 


enough bac kground to be able to go to 
technic al schools and perhaps to en 
courage a reasonable number of them 
to determine upon a military career 
One more point by way of introdu 
tion as to why manpower | Important 
and will probably become crucial The 
President has 


that he 


indi ated on seve il x 


ed 4 th th 


current de velopments in nuclear weay 


casion hel ie \ 


ons, the large division of yesterday wil 


no longer he ippropriat i smaller di 


sion ofr the regimental team may 


become the key The 


This article is drawn from a paper Dr. Ginzberg delivered to the First Classmen at the U. §. Military Academy 
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smaller units will de pt nd pom irily on 
the skill and Hexibilits of the 


individ 
ual officer and man 


One can postulate that the contribu 
reseca;»nt hy and 


development toward raising the level 


tion that can be made b 


of military efficiens vill be set by the 
ability of men to use the new veapons 
and to adapt themsel ve to the new 
found strategy. A very good ex imple 
mind. A few years ago | 
erved on a 
Operation Research Office for the Se 


retary of the 


comes to 
review committee of the 
\rmy. In that connection 
we learned that certain good new signal 
equipment was not be ing used in Ko 


rca and for i VOTyY 


imple reason It 
was too complic ited. In battle, the men 
old 


There was 


found it preterabl to use the 
World War II equipment 
not enough technical competencs 
among the men to use the extremely 
modern and advanced equipment eller 
tively 


These 


CONVINGS 


illustration: hopefully will 


should 


be central rather than peripheral to 


you why Manpower 


your 
N YW let's consider the kind of men 

you will find in the Army. ‘The 
United States is 


Ww hic h h 1’ 


Concern 


a very large country 
many regional differences 
Not everyone was brought up « xactly 
is you were It j Important that you 
ind under 
difference [his is 
Let me illu 


from World 


number of 


have a basic tolerance for 
standing of these 
a very important lesson 
strate it by 


War Il. A 
New York psychiatri is were 


in ¢ Xperience 
consid rable 
i igned 
where their 
from the \p 
Uh psye hiatrist 


to Army induction station 


ob was to interview boy 


) ibang hian hill country 


might Start the mterview by ittempting 


to have 1 chatty conversation with the 


prospective drattee, but this was often 


met by a blank stare lhe doctor would 


then ask a few tion mly to elicit 


blanl 


might 


cy uie 
ware \: i result the 
label the 


untit tor 


the same 


dootor man as psy 


chologic lly military CTVICE 


whereas in fact the boy might imply 
understood the New Yorker 
There are regional difference: 
We all have prejudices It i 
ible It Is But one ol the 


igns ol 


not have 


words 
inevit 
part of lite 
Start to 


maturing 1 when we 


recognize that certain of our attitude 


became ingrained before we were able 
You 


with 


ought to 
hact 


to think for ourselv 
face these 


when they fail to mat h, begin to shed 


attitudes and 


your pre judices 
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Now I want to stress that different 
individuals have different strengths and 
different weaknesses. One of the things 
to remember is that certain strong peo 
ple will do poorly when they are as 
igned to certain kinds of work, and 
certain people who are weak according 
to one rating system may do very well 
in a different work situation. It is im 
portant to appreciate this fact about 
the differences among individuals and 
therefore to avoid blanket judgment 

| want to introduce one variable in 
iny system of rating on the basis of aca 
that is 


imbition It is possible for a bright lad 


demic or relative performance 


to be smart and lazy just as well as smart 
That is, 


natural endowment and ability to learn, 


ind ambitious in addition to 
there is the important factor of wheth 
cr or not a person 1s willing to work, | 
have been a teacher all my life, and | 
have never been impressed with people 
who do very well on examinations. 
That single fact alone is not crucial. | 
want to know whether ambition goes 
along with ability because the two are 
complementary; if you are smart but 
lazy, the odds will be against your suc 
cess. If you have only average ability 
your chances of 


but are very energetic, 


of success are greater. 


N' \W I want to discuss selective per 
sonnel problems that you are likely 
| would 


to encounter in your Careers 
like to begin with a reference to Gen 
eral Bradley's book in which he relates 
was unable to get the 90th Di 


He 


The Division 


he mW he 


vision to fight on the Continent 
relieved the commander 
still would not fight. He put another 
division commander the 
till would not fight. His staff advised 
him to break up the division but he 


in and unit 


refused. He said that the division was 
made up of an average cut of man 
powel who had been trained as well as 
inv other division. He said it was not 
the men’s fault, it was the command 


cl fault iat 


changed divi jon com 


y WALKER. 


manders three time before the division 
got moving. Then it fought very well. 
In short, as an introduction to some of 
the personnel problems that you will 
encounter, | would like to stress as 
General Bradley pointed out, that the 
efhciency of your unit depends upon 
you—very little upon the men who are 
in it. 

I would like to indicate to you very 
rapidly five areas of concern and three 
kinds of problem soldiers that you will 
probably encounter. The most impor 
tant area of concern for you will be 
the selection of your NCOs. In this 
connection, it will be important to re 
member all the things which, hopeful 
ly, you have learned about shedding 
your prejudices and_ preconceptions. 
But the most important point to keep 
in mind is that your noncommissioned 
ofhcers are not appointed in order to 
make life easy for you. They are sup 
posed to help you organize a good unit 
and keep it in shape. The noncommis 
sioned officer must have a good relation 
ship with his men and it is your job 
to pick one who can develop such a 
re lationship. 

So far as training is concerned, it is 
important to remember that many men 
who will be assigned to your unit will 
be below average in their ability to 
learn, just as there will be others who 
will the ability much 
more quickly than the average. The 


have to learn 
\rmy, with its large numbers, must 
plan in terms of the average, Jut you 
will have some latitude. The slow 
learner will not be able to stand much 
pressure On the other hand, the bright 
man will require stimulation, or bore 
dom will destroy his efficiency. It you 
exercise a little bit of imagination, to 
the fast 
learriers, you will be in a fine position 


distinguish the slow from 
You can then use the smart ones to 
help train the slow ones and every 


body will feel much happier 


\KE the problem of job assignment 

Phat is not a job for a corporal in the 
pe rsonnel section [his is always your 
job. You must concern yourself with 
men who may be overassigned or un 
derassigned. You may have very good 
men in your unit. But if they are as 
signed to duties which demand too 
much or too little, or for which they 
are ill equipped, their worth is dissi 
pated. Men who are unhappy in their 
jobs are inefhicient. It is your job to 
estimate your men’s Capac ities and as 


sign them accordingly within such lati 
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may x within your authority iddition to the nap ind the eme 


fourth consideration relates to nally upset you will encount 
problem It i 
ned to vou t il want t re member that for the 


re ponsibility for encouraging ( Who are behavior 


ree! Untortu most part you are dealing with adok 
often happen in ‘ ent Adolescence has been defined 
to block a man \ is a period of general insanity withou 
n order to pro ecihc cause and trom which m 
en happens that i ret Cured without pecial trea 
it a man who . ment other than time. But during the 
indispens ible { 4 period isturbed behay 1 ine ¢ 
the trouble of 
One otheer 
the Army did 
iat VOt an exce) 
efused to releasé 
depriving three 
their stars. That 
\rmy, it wa 
ind actually 


crim i] 
he command min 


} 
ird the individ i number ot 


| } 


ry the yroul und it Import 


ea | will men vhat the 


If you ar th ther hand, when 
con tantly 


biti 


verienced you Wi . 
| CaAlel vill have 
| brain detect, they are sim a) th ou can do 

member that most ! ; 

uals, many of them quite youny, wi hat p y some kind of administ 


fheult proble m 


vilians on loan : 
more often than not are a Little | ive OF ( il di charge i nece 
not making ; " 

ld by being suddenly eparated Ol { ot likely to be the case 

Mndiicl 
| home | visited an induction tatlo in mor j hteen year old the rey 
MnOLNC! 

} 


I | outhern Georgia about two year ot W up at time of full mobil 
1¢ ) ? 


ybserve current precedur I sav tion, when the Army 


muon the cpu . 
tell] youngsters from southern en in thei 


farms who had never been farther av Why should 4 
from their homes than the neig! rm meer you 
vn. Suddenly they found the: e psvchoneuroti 
in a line Or stranyvel thr ‘ Wh 
iblem areas | | | 


! examined 


What kind « 


u likely to en 


you Cannot s 


i | the book 


wdered round 


i | inv 


will be thos Vian 


Men FeQuUITe a ¢ tall ul ti primartl 


n idjutant ven | | 
rLiculladil rie Vio ce ill Hil 


napt This char , 
uy 


j r .f 
© eet a CK mol 


Phorm 
find great dil 


effectively My 
i book entitled 


A vorried he tus hy 


ot Written to him for weel 
h is a study of 
t everyone whe 

pt We discovered 
people receive 

pport th \ are 


ely. If trainin 


| ' 
a to their ( ip port 
tand the in 
ry \ a | | 
nm pret CK yroup morale whi 
limited only in upport these indivi 
1 ‘ ; 
| r 
ond to trouble is that a man 
‘ | 
Ca mo ot \rm in individual 


make the grad ( mallet group to form 


»blem sold Cr \ know trom your own Cx ric i i y vill find tha 


int durin th 


roup has form 


upset in th One of vour 1obs sstotr tov nan ! ! primar 
vchoneuroti of these uncertain men over the in tw t is the de 


ople who have hurdle Continued on page 
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Summer Training, Not 
Summer Camp 

| who if¢ 

RO 1 program have perverted the 


ummer camp From the objective of 


al 1 
ociated A nh the 


upplementing the instruction re 


ceived by the student at the institu 


n by ipplic itory tramin in order 

jualil him for ippointment in 
ficer in. the Army Reserve or the 
Revular Army and to serve in_ the 
Votive \rm we have var ped it 
purpose to a medium tor elling the 
\rmy 

Thi ilesman hip i wasted, for the 
ROTC cadet is already old.” He ha 
made a contract with his country and 
during the three year prior to sum 


er camp he ha demonstrated hi 
intention of fulfilling his obligation 
is a potential reserve oflicer. An en 
Ouraying number have iid they 
int to make the Army their career 

1 hi pre ent crop 3 ! palrrotn a 
is mine of 1940. But we are unsure 


of the Army ittraction for today 


ollegian sO wi color ind ol the 
idet only view of the \rmys um 
mer camp before we commission him 


In our “military minded” enthusiasm 
ve fail to carry out the objective of 
ummer camp ind A) deny to the 
\rmy largest source of ofhicers the 
real value of a hard plebe vear, boot 
mp, OF ba iC train 

1 maintain that before an ROI 
idet can qualify for appointment a 
in officer of any branch, he must 
demonstrat these minimum require 
ment technical knowledg courage 


tamina ind le idet h ) 


\ll senior ROC institutions have 


od wademi program Bit mostrud 
tors are a prohcient ind devoted a 
ny group ot othees in thy \rmy\ 


ait training upport ven th in 


titutions by military di t! t up 
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CEREBRATIONS 


through the chain of command is out 
tandiny. lo a certain extent, it is 
po ible to determine technical know] 
edge at the institution. However, at 
no school ji 1 cadet expected lO prove 
his leadership as a small-unit com 
mander, to demonstrate his courage, 
tamina, or to extend 
much of his theoretical training into 
the practic i. The Department of the 


\rm ar wnat 


deve lop hi 


summer Camp as the 
rucible for determining if the cadet 
hould be in ofhicer But mst id ol 


CIN i) Iron crucible Sumer 


Wp 

otton candy 

Besides the leadership needed ti 
march hi fellow cadet to retreat 
par ide, how much supe rvised practical 
work is offered the cadet during ix 
week: of camp I he le ider reaction 
course is admirable. It lasts one day! 
The answer depends upon the camp 
concerned, but at no Camp 1s it nearly 
enough, As for stamina, how many 
cadets go on ten-mile marches with full 
pack Or, if they fall out on the 
march, how many are required to 
complete the march at another tim 
Do we require a swimming test or a 
P| test (,00d pe iccetime tests for 
couraye ir the MOK k tower, the old 
AFP tests, the infiltration course, or 
the close-combat course. Have you ever 
een a Current summer camp offering 
uch tests?) More important, we fail 


miserably in providing the applic tory 


vork 

There is a poor concept of practical 
work in a course of instruction which 
material al 


for two hour reviews 


ready exhaustively covered in the 
classroom; which objectively tests the 
reviewed material for thirty minutes 
ind which then rushes the cadet 
through demonstration stations for the 


rest of the period In qualifi ition-in 


rms traming we speed him through 


THE 


the PMI phase in too short a time 
Part of this time is wasted by review 
ing disassembly, nomenclature, and 
functioning. I doubt if hifty per cent 
of the cadets qualify the first time. The 
fact that all cadets qualify the second 
time they fire (always the next Sat 
urday morming) proves very little. J 
ugvest that the objective of summer 
Camp a relates to hring the M1 would 
be better carried out by a minimum 
of “jawbone” and a maximum of 
familiarization firing. It would be bet 
ter to postpone qualification in arm: 
until the new officer reaches his 


branch school | he yreatest mistakes 


n today’s summer camps are the ex 
cessive review of material covered at 
the school, and the proclivity for the 
explanation, demonstration, and ex 
amination stages of instruction. It is 
po ible for an imaginative cadet to 
spt nd six week watching others twist 
radio knobs, splice wires, fire mortar 
rounds, drive vehicles—even dig fox 
holes. He might just as well vacation 
in a projection room and watch train 
ing films 

We should emphasize field duty. It 
is mi representation to increase items 
of the standard ration by twenty-five 
per cent. It is unrealistic to use com 
pany funds exclusively for beer parties 
one Army commander has stopped 
them). It is unwise to turn a service 
club over to cadets exclusively. It is 
ridiculous to put the PIO photographe I 
on the level of the range ofhcer. The 
point 4 that we are all trying too 
hard to s I] and have moved off on a 
tangent. Camp should not be easy be 
cause no cadet expects it to be casy 
Ile knows he will have to lead men 
who have been tested, and he wants 
to be tested before he has to lead. 

I offer this solution: Give a team of 
experienced PMSTs the mission of 
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theoretical 


modifying the basic 


Phe \ know the 
training reached by the third-year 
ROTC cadet. They know 

to set up a six-week program devoid 
full of 


Chey will add the tests 


training 
level in 


will how 


ol repetitious lectures and 


pr IC tC al Wor! k 


determine and 


hey 


the cadets, but will answer the cadets 


nece iry to courage 


de velop stamina won't mother 


expectation ot some thing more than a 


summer camp 
EX-ASSISTANT PMST 
Communications Are Not 
Logistics 
INCI 


lhe Commander's Communica 


publication of my article, 


tion [February], I have received 


quite a number of letters and even a 
few phon calls concerning it. Several 
wondered if 


ot my corre spond nt 


there was any significance to the arti 
cle appearance 1n the same issue with 
General Palmer The 


Management for | OPVISt 


Evolution of 
| have as 
just the way the 

feel there is 

should be told 


readers in order to clarify the issues 


sured them It Wi 
ball 


however 


bounced | 
that 


more 
these 
Communicator hould see clearly 
that the “Palmer concept 


related to the attitude 


was ¢ lose ly 
of commanders 


which was article 


This, | 


a disagre ement in 


deplore d in my 


believe, was not so much of 


concept between 
the communicator and the 


‘G4 Com 
| 


mandos” as it would ippear Obviously 


the management proble m at DA level 
Is quite different from that in the 
held The Chief Signal Officer is 
spending so much of Uncle Sugar 


Ssuvgal that his operating responsibili 


tie ire. necessarily overshadowed by 


the men, material ind money in 

volved in providing communications 
! 

electronic meteorologi il and photo 

phi CTVice 


ment tor the 


upplie 
\rmy, 
for other governmental department 

\ matter bother 
all the 
SO the organizational concept for 
the field army which Brig. Gen. C. S 
Harris described in “The Theater Sup 

May This 
glaring inconsistency 
tated The ba i 


make logi ti the ery 


and equip 
entire as well a 
which will surely 


communicator and rightly 


port Command” article 
showed Nie i 
when it concept 1S to 
int of tactic 

not the 


master and then it proceed 


to put the enor onal ofhcer of i 
field army in the 


This will 


upport command 
urely cause the communt 
tail to Wag the opel 


cCOommunk ) dog 
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Let me say here and now that | am 
not opposed to the general concept ot 
this organization. Further, | am fully 
in accord with its objectives with re 
spect to control of the support area 
and the dispositioning and direct haul 
ing of supplies—including signal class 
Il and class IV supplies 

It seems appropriate, though, to 
ask, What is the relationship between 
communications-electronics and_ logis 
Can the former be blanketed into 
the latter term? 


ticsr 
his 1S being done 
commonly but, from my view, to the 
detriment of communications. As a 
matter of fact, there was a reference 
to the common and illogical practice 
of considering all technical services 


alike deleted 


manuscript of my “The Commander 


which was from the 
Communications.” 

Let us see if I can demonstrate that 
it is Wrong to treat Communications a 
just another logistical support fun 
tion. First is this statement out of FM 
110-10 not “Military 


and communication ire oin 


truer operations 
military 
tegral and inseparable Communica 
tions must be provided and maintained 
a required to obtain maximum over 
ill effectiveness of the forces con 
sistent with the projected rate of a 
tivity and scope of operations.” As a 
fundamental principle subscribed to 


| think we 


should accept this statement as valid 


by all the armed services 


Based on the above principl then 
does not this statement from FM 100-5 
“The 


responsible for the establishment and 


logically follow? commander i 
maintenance of the signal communica 
and for it 
ot the 


system ol the next higher command 


system of his 
efhcient 


tions unit 


operation a i part 


In view of the above quotation 
how can we consider communication 
as “logistics” in the statement in the 
Harris article? 


hould he 


logi tics functions so 


“Combat commander 
relieved of maximum 
that 


devote their attention to the primary 


they may 
mission of defeating the enemy Phe 
mission of defeating the enemy” i 
here synonymous with “military oper 
ations The commander can be re 
lieved of logistic s function he can 
not be relieved of operational fun 
tions, of which communication and 
clectroni« wartare are integral part | 
that 


‘ ' | here are 


“communication 
} 


Hnouwcevel 


ubmit, then 


are not “logistic 
communications logi tics of which the 
commander and hi 


in well be 


The Chior 


operational tafl 
re lieve d 


signal officer « 


irmy belongs on the staff of the army 
work 


\fter vears of opposi 


commander He close ly 


it] the Css 
| have 
where | recommend he be the G5, a 


Navy he 1S the N5 


that this is the only way to née vate the 


must 
with 


tion finally come to the 


point 


in the | now feel 


ignorance and indifference which pre 
make 


cult to provide a held commande rw ith 


ently it increasingly more dith 
the communications-electronics r 
quired in the Atomic Age 
COL. DAVID P. GIBBS 

I'm a Specialist 

WAS a sergeant first class since the 

latter part of 1953, and before that 
sergeant corporal ind first lieutenant 
Now | am a Special First Clas 

Since 1953 | 
of the G4 


he rdqu irter 


in charge 
Seventh Army 
ines the organiza 
| have 
) 


in charge of a platoon Prior t 


have been 
billets at 
\lso 


tion of enlisted companies 
} 


Decn 


here 
thi | was an otheer for IX YCal 


crving a ce ie hime nt commander 


platoon leader, executive ofheer, and 
issistant de pot commander 
which required supervision ol 

Since 


1950 | 


returnin to the er\ 

tenography 
Indiana. After 
tenographer bon 
ind creditably | 


itte nding 


have to the 
chool at hort Llars mn 
that | worked i ! 

in Army 


believe. | 


Pore 


comm ince I 
feel that 


definite isset 


uch i 
to both the 
Army. However 


peciall t 


“<hool i ! 
enli ted man ind the 
the p* licy be hind the tripy 


ecms to belie thi theory 


NCO 


i board ind 


In in attempt to 
title, | 
ented my side of the story 

i cle 


position but the 


saly ive my 


went beto 


vradiny © put i mal 
ofheer that 


| | 1 
look es’ it im that 


argued 
it Wa not bein 
ind | houldn't feel that wa 
I lowever if | wanted t 
MOS | could do so 

thereby retain my NCO 
would it 


Manner 


ibout it 


( hy invge my 
tatu 
' 


make ns 0 throw 


vindow | 
erhaul in Army polici 
I feel it much me 


ntinwue 


planned career out the 
suse of thi 
revarding tripe 
important to Ce 
CArTCec! 
Publication re rarding 


tripes indicate that to be 
i demotion 
man feel 


later ill 


ialist j 
ny tinne i 
hye may he 
NCO 


ill my effort Ove! thi 
} 


grade. Does this mean 


pe riod | yet 


demotion just because | happen to 
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ool trained tenographer burthes 


| | 
humiliation comes trom the ta 
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In Defense of Army Schools 


| PhbeL, that ¢ 
hi Cerebration 
tem \uvu 
eneralizin 
\ member 
Department 
red to 
nember ol thre 
| 


1 PPUbtbiiee i ol 


quircment 
ithe 
tucle ni 
nut tudyin 
many Case thre 
tans if the pstitt 


carming, where edu 

re perfected follow thi 
vlclt \rmy school 
Students at The Si 


eCnecoul wed to pre ent 


ideas on th Lop bein 


cla Instructor are ub 
course mn tastructh 


teaching In thi 


ILCHISIVE 
ods before instruc 
tors course a great de il of time is de 
voted to. the technique ol 


out the student's comment ind idea 


The majority of the classroom (a op 
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Lure development ind 


cent | 


dt iV iy 


wsed to laboratory hours are of the 


mterence typ rather than the 
Thi ( ale n 


cto parte 


pure 
itmeo ph re 


pation by the cla 
ructol ire encouraged to de vol 


siderable to research in their 


} f 


ubyect 


tim 


pecialty ind preparation ol 


| 


i lea ind methods to employ 


| 
we chin in 


order to ivoid the 
erbatim pr entations common 
i ichin ol 1 


\nother 


borin y 


tittou subject 


iter day method ot 


these pre entation 


ross training program) tor 
whereby an instructor un 
th ubject or pecialty ol 


Lhen hie 


when he become sul 


mystructor teache 
ubyec | 

prohicient Phis method pre 
that age 


hoth 


vctting into 
vill bn 


him from 
il Such 


I ued 


1 re thod 


nization 


Ihe so-called 
ised by TSS are 
CCN experienced by members of the 
held. These 


put mito use ir 


( inned ituation i 


ituation which have 
if in the iuation 
ne being creened 


1 ilidity with an eve toward tu 
Operation lt 


thi type ol practi il exercise that 


deve lop Creative thinking ind the im 


tuck nts 
le Ve | 


struc 


IVINALIVE pre entation of the 


ind icle i whi rea the 


pment of the situation by the 


tor alone leave the tudent with the 


mpr ion that the school solution ! 


which wi know is not 
i tual held 


most 


the only way 
in all 

\s with 
there ir 
be d puted Phi 


tain Dobses 10" 


ituation 


controversial artic lk 


MITE point which cannot 


hold 
ideas relating to ex 
Without a doubt 
truer test 


knowledge of a sub 


true for ( ip 
mining method 
the ¢ 
| the 


ject ind provoke hi 


i\ Ty} CXam vive 1 
tudent 
ibility to plan 
\lthough 
percentage of passing 


vould he 
that belief on the 


ind organize hi thought 
1 believe the 
tudent vreater than 1) per 
base caliber 
ind background of the majority” of 
theer ISS at present 


question of having a 


entering 
at irding the 
each school, it 


vermanent fac ulty al 


| 
i time proven fact that an army need 
it experienced and battle proven ot 
heer 
mmanding and mancuveriny large 
Where but 
ofhcers 
idea ot 


Yt yund but | 


who are capable of effectively 


from 
find 
a permanent 


don't 


numbers of men 


mony Oul Chio}r do we 


uch men The 


faculty i believe 


pra tical 


LT. BERNARD E 


FULLER 


THE LIEUTENANT AND 
HIS MEN 


Continued from page 49 


about the 
and the 
is the advant ive which will accrue to 


of learning more and more 


problem ot peopl second 
you from increasing your skill in deal 
ing with the people you will encoun 
ter. Lhe first demands an interest and 


i will the 


in |e am to 


econd has to do with what 


Increase your Com 


petence If you really convince you! 


elt that manpower is a key area, the 
about it 
You can 


, although you 


learning more 
too difficult 
l¢ imn from older ofhicer 


Vv ill have 


you imiutat 


problem ot 
hould not he 
to be selective as to whom 
\nd you can learn from 
older CT 


geants; on occasion you may 
i 


even learn more from older sergeant 
than from older ofhicers, since they ine 
freque ntly closer to the men. You can 
learn from both You will have to learn 
from books. And you will have to learn 


| V intro pection 


You must keep your minds open to 


the civilian world because, as I said 


hye fore 


civil in) on 


you will be handling primarily 


loan to you. If you ap 
proach your prop ms solely aS a pro 
fessional member of the Army, vou 
may overlook the 
of the 


life and who are 


interests and desire: 
men who come in from civilian 
anxious to return to 
and last 


and your problem is to make them sol 


it. These are civilians first 


diers. They will be more effective sol 


diers as you broaden your understand 
ing of them 
| want to warn you against a reliance 


\rmy 


vrow trom an institution with few per 


on gadgetec ring | have seen the 


vonnel services ind limited manave 


ment tec hnique s to one which utilize: 
very elaborate services and tec hnique 


Ihe Army 


that tabulate detailed records; there are 


now has huge machine 


endl tatistical reports there is the 
workload study which | helped intro 
Army during World War 
all gadgets \nd like all 
they are helpful to the extent 
If you 


rely upon them they will only mislead 


duce into the 
Il. These are 
gadget 


that you are the master of them 


you 

Ihe final key to the problems which 
confront you is your own character. In 
the end, your success will be a func 
tion of self-criticism, of objectivity, of 
your sense of justice, of your under 
standing and respect for others. In 
short, as Shakespeare wrote in “Ham 


let af 


cannot be false to any man 


you are true to yourself, you 
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CMD: What It Is and What It Does 








articles has cer ut all in supply work. Yet | | liberal variety ol 
f Career Man ment to command was exactly what | [he charts on these pages 


etter known many Career needed in Ipproximation of the pel 


ue and incom In assigning officers overseas thi theers by branch, grace 


the activities ime principle applic We may as of service, who are currently 
eason, our report lyn an othees oversea ina comm ind t Variou typ ol duty 
rm of a recapitu MOS, but it is the prerogative of 

VD, written by overseas Commander to assign him to i pp t from the chart 
of that of 1 specie unit or type of duty 


lL y4at Lprrot othees 


Assignments Aire a 
pee LK Mana ment Division le H VV irc assignment mad relore \ ) aly ol the 
tivil fall naturally into four parts vetting pecih We nould mentor hart in olhicer can obtain 

I nment <hool . ind mi everal factor which limit o HON ( 0 Vial ! hit 

bility 1) Our primary ‘ of future assignment 
stated above 2) Othcer assignment ow for some specili 1 hie 
by area (CONUS and oversea ir ignment preference 

mission of ¢ MD Is to completely dependent upon the world ment | ood ind we use il 
the Army operating eth wide locations of elements of — the ntended purpose bevery othees 
h carefully considered \rmy. We can’t all serve in Southern fill it out completel ind ace 
ofhicer Phe secondary California or Gay Pare The leneth ndicatin desire not 


Viissions 


» le velop proke sional ca of tours in overseas areas has a definite loesn't want. In determinin 
their high st level he ing on the ize of our monthly o ! ivnment we try 
planned and progr innual requirements to that particul three considerations: the 
\ tertiary mission 1 rea 4 The number of ofhecer reer patter the ofhecer desire aL 
ke ippropriat igned to each type of duty dete tI} KIStI requirement Whenever 
vent of national mined by a branch portion hn possi ve make assignments that 
] ry over-all Army mission. Using tl fulfill all three considerations. You'd 
Unfortunately, the title Career propriate pattern IM 206 ’ by urprised it the large number 
Management Division implies the r guidance career branche ttempt ft issignments that meet most 


ority ot mussion We try to insure that each = ofheer ( PaACTOr Proper ignments do 
ich ofheer a balanced sequence 


iment to include command 
duty ind instructor duty ARTILLERY 

| son oul batting iVel Majs LtCols 

juite 1.000. For example, an S Student ——f~ 

ord shows he needs com Miscellaneous 

n him to a CONUS TTT HTT HTT | HH 

and MOS, but do not NAAT ill HAT 

mmand a specific unit 

! prerogative of the 

So | pos ible that 


t j ; HTT LEE LU | 1] 1] I] 
ill wind up in a taff job ti es “ol 


le J i Stoff Assignments (above division level) 
cr CxXample ct issuMme or ns 
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in urgent need for 100 radar 
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theer nd we have a radar-trained 





fheer coming ho rom overseas. Ele 


vill probably go to Fort Bliss, unless 


(mT othe r ove rridin r CON ice ration Cx 





Troop Stoff 


Surpri ingly Cho oh (orice othcer 
get varied assignment Command 
1 captain objected to 


ignment as 1company command 











er after having had six years supply 


expe»nence In reviewing his record 10 15 


we found he had ea, reports Approximate years of service 
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ood ollicer lub conversation, so the ployment we made before long, we 
Tk nie you he uw about are the one may be forced Lo end undesirabl 
that it) out Thi reall fixed theater returnces to Korea 
hie 1 re peal that the pre rerence Reassignm«e nt action on overseas re 
latement import int and certainly turnes begins from about three {oO 
helps determine an a iment six months before the ofhcer return: 

llow are selections for oversea home. The same three considerations 
mh vcle I he \rm) fund iment il polig y require ment carec! needs and prel 
is that all ofhees will serve their pro erences are weighed when AaSsipMiny 
portionate share of foreign service both these officers to a CONUS unit. In 


in desirable and undesirable area 

In mal ny these oversea issiyvn 
ment each branch keep i vulnera 
bility roster. This lists the officers by 
vrade and by date of return from de 
irable and undesirable areas. When 
making issivynment to an area such 
is Europe, those officers at the top of 
the list (who have been in CONUS 
the longest ire the first to be as 
wned to burope | Kcepuion ofhicer 
in stabilized tours will normally com 
plete their tours before going overseas 
ind ittendance il ehool will delay 
versea hipme nt until comple tion of 
the course 


0. of our biggest present problems 
is the fact that we ent about a 


ten year supply of ofheers through Ko 


rea in three or four years. This has 
( iused desirable area returnees to pend 
i little more than a year in the State 
before moving on to Korea, wherea 
returnees from Korea ire pending 
three, four ind five years in- the 
State before being assigned to a ae 
irable area, such a burope Lhe cur 
rent short Korea tour further aggravate: 
this situation ind unl troop rece 
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At National Matches 


The Army did itself proud at the 
———mamm National Matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, this year and among those most 
proud were these three ofhicers, all 
vitally interested in good shooting. 
From left to right: Col. Charles G 
Rau, Director of Civilian Marksman 
ship, USA; Brig. Gen. S. G. Conley, 
Deputy G3, CONARC; Maj. Gen 
Armistead D. Mead, Chief, Infantry 
branch, CONARC. At far right is 
Rear Adm. Morton C. Mumma, Ret., 
president of the National Rifle Asso 
ciation, 
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COMBAT ACTIONS 
IN KOREA 


Infantry—Artillery—Armor 


By 
Major Russell A. Gugeler 


Here is the war in Korea—at the 
fighting level. The true accounts of 
outstanding small-unit acuuons writ 
ten by a trained soldier-observer 
and historian from on-the-spot ob 
servations and interviews with the 
men who actually did the fighting 
Working as a member of the ob 
server team from the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Major 
Gugeler has made the most of his 
unique opportunity and material to 
bring out the drama and boredom 
the gallantry and fear, the flashes 
of brilliance and stupidity which 
add up to a splendid digest of com 
bat lessons that every soldier should 
read 


COMBAT SUPPORT 
IN KOREA 


By 
Captain John G. Westover 
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REALISTIC COMBAT TRAINING AND HOW TO 
CONDUCT IT 


By Lt. Col. Robert B. Rigg 

Military Service Publishing Company, 1955 

239 Pages; Illustrated; Index; Cloth, $3.50, 
Paper, $2.75 
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of a technical branch of the Army would 
ippe il almost exclusive ly to readers inter 
ested in engineering or research or manu 
facture. No longer does the Ordnance 
Corps design and produce weapons with 
little or no reference to the desires of 
the combat forces. The situation wherein 
the services had little say about what 
equipment they would fight with” came 
to a desirable end in the 1920s. In those 
years the users commenced to influence 
trongly the military characteristics of 
weapons. [his continuing trend makes it 
not only desirable but highly essential 
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This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
tant, useful and potentially popular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
ov subsequent issues, Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
ice. See page 64 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


To Units Only — 
6 FOR $5.00 
100 FOR $75.00 


Here's Why We're Making This Outstanding Ofer: 


HANDBOOK AND MANUAL FOR THE NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER has always been a solid valu 


at $2.50. Why are we offering it for $1.00 (or less for quantity purchases by units) ? Frankly, parts of it are 


obsolete Pay sé ales. regulations, technical information chan e fast in the Army and the se sections of the book 


are no longes correct. So we re kno¢ king the price down But you 1] find that the tmiportlant parts of the bool 


are as fresh and up to-date as ever—sections like LEADERSHIP, HOW TO TEACH, HOW TO STUDY 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH YOUR MEN, SOCIAL CONDUCT-the things that will make or break an NCO 
in the long run. At $1.00, HANDBOOK AND MANUAL FOR THE NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 1 


just about the biggest value you'll find these days. Get your order in now, while the limited supy 


Men Against Fire Clausewitz — On War 
BY BRIG. GEN. S. L. A. MARSHALL TRANSLATED BY O. S. MATTHIJS JOLLES 


Th the book that ntains §.L.A. Marshall ramou War. Clausewitz re 
er of men who do not fire their 
important are the conclusions 
lon't fire, what will make them 
onclusions Om motivation and 
Marshall draws hi material from 
t post battle interviews he con 
1 from wide experience and his 
OOK will dado as nn ucn i th § one 
| eadershit 


I 
$2.75 


OCTOBER 1955 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 
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Practical Books To Help You Do Your Job Better 





Save on every book you buy! 
Straight 10% discount to mem- 
bers. We pay all shipping 
charges except First Class or 
Air Mail 


Please send payment with or- 
der. Deduct your 10% discount 
before making payment. We 
cannot accept charge orders 











It has been said—quite unfairly 
for several thousand years that 
There are two ways to do things, 

the right way and the Army way. 
Phat just isn’t so, but it is true 

that a lot of useful information 
never pets FMs and TMs. 

Much of it is in unofficial books 

by people who have learned it the 

hard way and want to pass italong 


mto 


The books we've listed here are 
like that. We hope you'll buy them 
We they'll 


he Ip you in your career 


and use them believe 


BOOKS TO HELP WITH 
DAY-TO-DAY DUTIES 


Ihe Army Officer's 
1). Plays Pell 


Guick I 


The Army Wife. 
t ystery out ol Army 
dope on 
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EXPRESS YOURSELF CLEARLY! 


These books by 
Flesch have 


men in the 


world-famed Rudolf 
already he Iped thousands or 
Armed Forces to think 


ind peak ( learly (set your copies today; 


writt 


" yourself time, and increase your 


emhciency 

The Art of Clear Thinking 

Ihe Art of Readable Writing 

The Art of Plain Talk 

Hiow to Make Sense 

Battery Duties. By Co Robert I 
( kl and Maj. Mark M. Be 
Cyive pecih duties of all key men 


Valuable to battery officers and NCOs 
Paperbound edition $1.50 


Mdiner 


Company Duties. By May. Mark M 
Boatner. Same as Battery Dati but 
units other Artillery Cloth 
1d $2.50 
Paperbound 1.25 


than 


Company Administration & Personnel 
Section, By / VM 


- ORDER FORM — 
COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1529 18th Street 


Nan 


Street Address 


Lown of 


APO) 
I ENCLOSE § 


Charge orders cannot be ac« 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


Zone State 


Send free Unit History list 


epted. Payment must accompany order 


Straight 10% discount to members. 


Service for the 
pra tical Zz ide 


ivyement 95.50 


Food 


Army & Air 


Force. to mess man 


Frontline ae. By Cols. Sted 
Chandler & Robert W. Robb 
is vital in battle. Here’s how 
it the front line level $2.50 


MAN 


nite lligence 


Good 


to pect it 


Infantry Unit Leader’s Guide. By Mw 
top and Barrett. Guide to 


lea lershiy of small units $1 


tactics and 


Guerrilla Warfare. eV) 
Guerrilla warfare changes very littl 
This text by a famed WWII teacher can 


give you valuable lessons 


Handbook and Manual for the 
Will hely any NCO 
more confidence. Good dope on leader 
rights, duties of NCOs 
Paperbound Regular price $2.50 Spe 

! ; $1.00 


Y ank 


NCO 


do his job with 


ship, diss ipling 


Atomic Bomb 
A practical individ 
things you can do 
t yourself $1.9 


How to Survive an 
By Ri hard Gerstell 
val survival manual 


to } rot 


Intell'gence Is for Commanders. B) 
( l P B David n@ R R Gla An 
iid to the commander in setting uy 


} an 
inte llige nee 


full 
benefit from it $4.8 


program ind getting 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 
manual which implements the Articles 
of the UCM], Useful for every officer 
ind NCO $3 


1951. The 


Supplement to MCM, 1954 6 


Map one Acrial Photograph Re: — 
\ to f idit { ind miter 


ot 
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simply 
S100 


tons Reading for the Soldier. 
Od tion to n reading 


oe ed and illus cael 


Mathematics for the Million. By La 
(t H De) Math the oldier 
| plaine 1 for a } 


NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


lh handy ts ol 


istructor his | 


cards vive 


son plan reference 


{ notes all in one package 
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Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45 $1.00 


Interior Guard Duty 1.50 
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Military ¢ ourtesy and Discipline — 1.00 


Che Officer's Guide. This is the original 
? othcer. Much 
phase » of 


useful in 


1d for the 
11 


mm all Army life 


$4.00 


KEEP YOUR RECORDS HANDY! 


Our Record Books give you a quick, 
personal record of the men in your squad 
platoon their duties, training status, 
ther information you need always with 


yu 
Platoon Record Book 50 
Squad Record Book 25 


Preventive Maintenance Manual. Stop 


transportation trouble before it starts 


This manual te Ils you how simply and 


easily $1.00 


Rifle Squad & Platoon in Attack. B) 
Major Frank FPF. R 
lifferent 


thbhun. Formations 


attack plans tor situations 


I 
$2.00 


Here is the tamed Infantry 
Journal land, sea, air and jungle survival 


manual of World War I 
methods 


Survival 


These time 
will never be ob 
$1.50 


tested 


sole t 


LEARN MORE ABOUT GUNS, 
CARTRIDGES, BALLISTICS— 
THE TOOLS OF YOUR TRADE! 


Ihe Book of the Garand. By May. Gen 
Julian Hatcher. General Hatcher, Army 
ordnan expert tells you all there ts 
Rifle. A 


tO KNOW com 


plete mal ial $6.00 


CARTRIDGE IDENTIFICATION—USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE PLUS A FASCI- 
NATING HOBBY! 


by B. D. Munhall and H 


how you how to identify cen 


These book 
P. Whit 
terfire irtridye 5 


pistol and revolver « pive 


the necessary data for each plus 

size illu 
Vol. |l—Metric Pistol & Revolver Cart- 
ridges $7 S50 
Vol. Il—American & British Pistol & 
Revolver Cartridges $7.50 


| p 
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( omplet Set—S| $14.00 


{AA Jour 


irticles pives 


Guided Missiles (from 
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th fundamenta 
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ls of puided missiles 
Paperb« 1 $1.00 
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Gunsmithing Simplified. By Harold 
} have in itch to 

onvert mil 

s the bool 

$6.9 


hows you how in \ steps 


How to Select and Use 
Rifle. By Henry M. Stebbin 
j 


| | 
DOOK piv u the pros ana 


Your Big 
Game 


Phi: 


CONS 


of all the big game rifles, will help you 


choose the one best for you $5.00 


Why Not Load Your Own! By ¢ 
/ Wease nd i hele i” The 
ind least expensive cartridges are 


most accurate 


those 
load yourself. Here's how do 


you you 


it. Includes complete tables of powder 


pressures $3 50 


Winchester: The Gun That Won The 
West. By Harold Walliamson. The fab 
ulous history of a great arms company 
plus detailed information & illustrations 
on Wrnchester guns and cartridges 


$10.00 


THESE BOOKS ON LEADERSHIP, 
PSYCHOLOGY, BATTLE LESSONS 
WILL HELP YOU BUILD A 
BETTER OUTFIT. 


Combat Actions in Korea. By Ra 
A. Gugeler. Terse accounts of small unit 
actions battl 


trom them $5.00 


with the lessons learned 


Combat Support in Korea. B) 
G. Westover 


John 
In modern war, the front 
likely to be Read 
combat support: units operated if 
Korea under enemy $5.00 


line ts anywhere 
how 


} ressure 


Samuel H 


The basic principles 


Managing Men. By Dy 
Kraine 
to get the willing obedience of the men 
lead $2.00 


you need 


you 


Fire. By Bris Ger 
Marshall's 


why 


Men Against 
7, ce ae 


study of leade rshiy 


Marshall. General 


classi sor 
men fight and others do not 


te ve lope | 
from post-battl $2 


Interviews Ss 


The River and the Gauntlet. By B 
Gen. S.1 1. Marshall. Leader hay ind 
General Marshall iw ther 


ictions 3).00 


morale iS 


it) Kort if} 
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Psychology for the Fighting Man. The 
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what ny 
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if WCTS to 
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yuage. Clothbound 


Pape rbound 


written in nonte 


Psychological Warfare 
Paul M. A 
Army toy pert 
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Jiliet rver 

pive you complete 
mformn 
$6.00 


THESE STANDARD DICTION- 
ARIES, ATLASES & ENCYCLOPE- 
DIAS WILL MEET DAY-TO-DAY 
REFERENCE NEEDS IN YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS AND YOUR 
HOME. 


American College Dictionary (with 
| Most omplete ind 


out thumb inde x) } 


oll i 
$5 00 


atlas 
Most 
t 


ind accurate in its price 


American Oxford Atlas. World 
with special reference to I S 

OMpr hensive 
$10.00 


" 
Lass 


Basic Everyday Encyclopedia. Con 
lensed, one-volume encyclopedia Con 
tains basic information you're likely to 
need from day to day PSD 


and 


Words 


iroun { 


Thesaurus of 
With this book 


never have to grope tor the right 


Roget's 
Phrases you |] 
word 
$1.95 


Com letely cross-referenced 


Thorndike Barnhart Comprehensive 
Desk Dictionary (thumb indexed ). Not 
dictionary 
Det 
initions written with exceptional clari 
ty $2 


is many words as a college 


but has most of those you ll need 


horndike Barnhart High School Dix 
Many than 
Dictionary 


tionary. definitions 
the Desk Same clear 


tions $5.50 


More 


1¢ fin 


BASIC THOUGHT ON THE 
SHAPE OF MODERN WAR. 


Airborne Warfare. By Li. Ge 
M. Gavin. The Army's puty 
ot Statf tor Plans & Research dis 
the Shape oft tuture war and the 

Many of the thing 
hook 


loct rine 55.0) 


fam 
Chiet 


mobil 


ty it will requir 
General Gavin predicted in this 


if now actual } 


American Military Government 
Ha Holborr Principle ot military 


nment an worked 
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1 how tt oWWII 


in authority in the 


Atomic Weapons in ‘Combat 
By, ( Rk I] 
who have be 
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Cavalry of the Sky. By Lyw 
A distinguish 


M Cor helicopter loctrin 


d historian analy 


Military Management for National 
Defense. By Br Ger 
A nanayen nt ¢ 
ition of tf 


ip} Miapecl 


ill deren ctlort 


Nat‘onal 
Staff. By 


Security and the General 
May. Gen. O j \ 


q t ly of re 


YOUR OUTFIT’S HISTORY CAN 
HELP BUILD UNIT PRIDE! KEEP 
COPIES IN YOUR DAYROOM. 
SEND FOR FREE LIST TODAY! 











. Army and the country have 

a mutual Dependence upon each other and 
it is of the last Importance that 

their several Duties should be so 

regulated and enforced as to produce 


not only the greatest Harmony and good 


Understanding but the truest Happiness 
and Comfort to each. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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